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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 


HE public-schools and all the colleges 

of the State are under the supervision 
of a body of twenty-three men, called the 
Regents of the University of New York. 
This Board of Regents, elected by the Legis- 
lature for life, conduct annual examinations 
in all the school districts of the State, and 
issue certificates to all pupils who pass them. 
They are also maturing a plan for academies 
and college preparatory examinations of a 
similar character; and it is likely will also 
provide for still higher examinations and 
the issuing of appropriate degrees. ‘This 


Was suggested to the Board of Regents by a 
Vou. IV.—1 





committee of college officers; of which Dr. 
Haven, of the Syracuse University, was 
chairman, last year, and the Legislature 
granted to the Regents the special authority 
required for carrying out’ the recommenda- 
tion. Indeed, in this board of Regents of 
the University of New York is the nucleus 
of an agency which may solidify and har- 
monize the education of this great State 
into a system as compact and vigorous as 
that of Prussia. | 

* The people of New York have also estab- 
lished many academies and colleges. As 
usual, the most of these are under denomi- 
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national control, the product of the benev- 
olence of Christian contributors. The list 
of them is large, and among them are some 
of the strongest in the country. 

The Methodists of the State were foremost 
for many years in their attention to what is 
now technically called secondary institu- 
tions, or, academies. Some of these were 
directly owned by the conferences, and many 
of them were held by independent bodies of 
trustees, but so managed as to meet with the 
favor of the Church. A part of these, for- 
merly so owned and managed, have passed 
out of all denominational control, and it 
can not be denied that the relative interest 
of the Methodists of the State in academic 
education is not so great as it once was; 
though most of the annual conferences 
within the State have one or more such 
institutions under their care or patronage, of 
which the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at 
Lima and the Cazenovia Seminary are well- 
known examples. 

In all these academies, and in the various 
high-schools of the State, hundreds of young 
persons are prepared for college, and evolve 
a desire for the maturer education of a uni- 
versity. Evidently, therefore, the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church should have a tniver- 
sity at somewhere near the center of the 
Empire State. 

We deem it unnecessary to discuss the 
propriety of denominatiopal religious uni- 
versities. That policy is settled. All the 
leading denominations have such institu- 
tions in New York, a State about as large 
as all New England, and almost exactly of 
the same size as old England.’ The ab- 
surdity of supposing that the Methodists of 
this great State should compel its students 
who wish to study in schools of any grade 
under the watch-care of their Church to 
emigrate elsewhere to do so is too manifest 
to need refutation. As early as 1854 the 
Methodists in the western part of the State 
were compelled by the demand to seek uni- 
versity powers, and organize a college fac- 
ulty at the seat of, and in connection with, 
the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. The result 
was Genesee College, which offered all its 
privileges alike to men and women. It 





graduated classes regularly down to 1872; 
and a more useful or prosperous body of 
educated young persons can not be found 
than its alumni. In the mean time, in the 
eastern part of the State the ill-fated Troy 
University was founded, and, after a few 
years of checkered history, was sacrificed for 
a small debt. It seemed then that the 
Methodists of New York, like those of some 
other States, would fall into the error of 
establishing a large number of feeble col- 
leges, instead of one grand and noble insti- 
tution appropriate to the magnitude and 
fame of the State. = 
About the year 1869 a tidal wave of 
“Methodist State Conventions” swept over 
the United States. The eloquence evoked 
by these conventions,—is it not all written” 
in several pamphlets which it would be diffi- 
cult to gather, and which proved about as fu- 
gitive as the “vox et preterea nihil” which 
they propose toembalm? Only two of those 
conventions, so far as we remember, aimed 
at any thing more than emotion and elo- 
quence,—the Convention of Michigan and 
that of New York. The former led to an 
enterprise, under the leadership of David 
Preston, of Detroit, that secured one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for Albion College. 
The New York Convention gave being to 
SyracusE UNIVERSITY. The gathering in 
a large public hall in the “central city,” on 
February 22, 1870, was indeed second in 
importance to none in that city of conven- 
tions. There were found more than four 
hundred delegates, embracing the most emi- 
nent ministers and laymen of the denomi- 
nation in that great State. Able papers 
were read and eloquent speeches. were deliv- 
ered on Progress, Missions, ‘Temperance, Re- 
ligious Literature, and kindred themes, so 
often ventilated in such assemblies. Only 
the last-named subject was treated with an 
earnest purpose to reach a practical end. 
It seemed as though the great convention 
was determined to concentrate its power, 
and insist that if it talked little it would 
act much, and that something permanent 
should be accomplished. Rev. Dr. J. E 
King, of Fort Edward Institute, showed in 
a few well chosen words that there were in 
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the State twenty-five academies, whose offi- 
cers and teachers were Methodists, contin- 
ually preparing students for some univer- 
sity. Professor J. E. Latimer, D. D., now 
of the Boston University, made a compact 
address, insisting that the Church should 
establish a central university, and demanded 
that the Methodists of the whole State 
should unite in the project. The address 
was followed by others, and unanimously 
approved. Rev. J. E. Crawford started the 
movement, practically, by offering sev- 
eral acres of land, and promising to 
devote all he had to the enterprise; 
Rev. Jesse T. Peck, D. D., then Pres- 
ident of the Convention, pledged, in 
behalf of himself and wife, $25,000. 
* The key-note was struck, and soon the 
sum of $199,245 was pledged. This 
was the beginning of the University. 
The city of Syracuse pledged and paid 
$100,000. Nearly one-halfof the money 
pledged at the convention has been 
collected, and, better, perhaps, than 
the money, the sanction and pledged 
honor of the denomination were given 
to the enterprise. A similar conven- 
tion was held in the same city the next 
year, December 5-8, 1871, attended by 
about the same number of delegates, 
and presided over by Rev. W. L. 
Harris, D. D., then one of the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries of the Missionary 
Society. It is noticeable that both of 
the Presidents of these conventions, 
Rev. Drs. Peck and Harris, were elected 
bishops at the ensuing General Conference. 
This convention discussed particularly the 
subjects of Political Reform and Education. 
Elaborate addresses were made; the Syra- 
cuse University was once more unanimously 
approved and adopted as the common inter- 
est of New York Methodists; and additional 
subscriptions, amounting to $67,400, were 
made. No literary institution in the Church 
has had so imposing a beginning. It did 
not arise in obscurity and force itself grad- 
ually into notice; it was the creation of 
the two greatest religious State conventions 
ever held in this country. 

If the origin of this University is more 








largely indebted to the influence of one 
man than to any other, he is certainly the 
President of the first Methodist State Con- 
vention of New York, now one of the bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. 
Jesse T. Peck, D. D. He was at its first 
organization elected President of the Board 
of Trustees, and, though he was never a 
member of the Board of Instruction, was 
the prime mover in the organization of the 
University. His plans were judicious and 


BISHOP JESSE T. PECK. 


comprehensive; and though it has been 
found impossible, for want of means, to ex- 
ecute some of them, yet an impress has been 
made by them that will always be felt. He 
was influential in the councils that deter- 
mined the selection of the site for the Uni- 
versity, and the character of the first build- 
ing erected, and in the choice of the Faculty. 
Like many of our most eminent men, espe- 
cially in the earlier days of our history, he 
had not the advantages of a collegiate edu- 
cation. Still, he enjoyed the personal in- 
struction of his older brother, Rev. Dr. 
George Peck, and was for some years a stu- 
dent at the Cazenovia Seminary. Nature 
has been lavish of her gifts to him. JT arge 
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and imposing in appearance, capable of 
bearing almost any amount of labor, active 
in temperament and quick to perceive de- 
tails and comprehensive in his views, ready 
in expression and fervent in feeling, he was 
born to be a leader among men. Probably 
his peculiar talents never shone more con- 
spicuously than when at the head of the 
great New York State Methodist Conven- 
tion. His life has been a busy one, and his 
fields of operation large. He has spent 
nearly twelve years as an educator, having 
been principal of two conference seminaries, 
and for some years President of Dickinson 
College, in Carlisle, Penn. He has been a 
member of several General Conferences, and 
always a busy member, some of his speeches 
in stormy debates having passed into the 
memorabilia of the Church. He also held 
for some years the office of General Secre- 
tary of the Tract Society, and addressed 
many conferences on that subject. The rest 
of his life, till he was elected bishop, was 
spent in the pastorate, in charge of Churches 
of all grades, from the humble rural cir- 
cuit to the strongest societies in our largest 
cities, East and West. He has also found 
time to write numerous articles for the 
Church periodicals, and several books that 
have been widely read. Elected bishop when 
he was fifty-seven years of age, he brought a 
sound judgment, unabated zeal, and un- 
questioned piety to bear on his new duties, 
and would be unanimously adjudged not to 
be behind the foremost of his colleagues in 
efficiency and usefulness. His portrait, of 
course, will always be preserved in the gal- 
leries of Syracuse University. 

The late lamented D. D. Lore, D. D., was 
especially active in the establishment of this 
University. As editor of the Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate he gave to it all of his influ- 
ence. By his death the University lost a 
true and able friend. 

Tt is also necessary to such an institution 
that some one shall be found of peculiar 
qualifications to perform the duties of a 
financial agent. This University was pecul- 
iarly fortunate in securing the services of a 
popular and successful minister, Rev. E. C. 
Curtis, a member of the Central New York 





Conference. He has been eminently suc- 
cessful as a preacher and pastor, and has ex- 
hibited extraordinary talent in all financial 
matters committed to his trust. He was a 
member of the General Conference of 1872, 
From the foundation of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity he has been its financial agent, and 
to him the institution is largely indebted. 
When this institution was organized one 
of the first things desired was a suitable 
person to act as its Chancellor. Some of the 
ablest scholars in the Church were selected 
as professors, and it was deemed necessary to 
find a man whose scholarship, experience, 
and talents would fit him for so difficult 
and arduous a place. It is noteworthy that 
but few men succeed well at the head of our 
universities. It requires a rare combination | 
of faculties, and the failures outnumber the 
successes. The position was offered to and 
accepted by Alexander Winchell, LL. D., 
then Professor of Geology, Zodlogy, and 
Botany in the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Winchell is, without question, one of the 
leading men in science of this generation. 
Born in North East, Dutchess County, New 
York, in 1824, he spent many years as pupil 
and teacher in Amenia Seminary ; graduated 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, in 1847; returned to Amenia Sem- 
inary as teacher; took charge subsequently 
of a school in Alabama, and from 1853 to 
1873 was professor in the State University 
of Michigan. He received the title of LL. D. 
from his Alma Mater in 1867. Dr. Winchell 
is an exellent general scholar, being well 
read in philology and literature, as well as 
in science. Indeed, in his early life, after 
graduation his friends expected to see him 
obtain celebrity in literature rather than 
in science. But he early devoted his atten- 
tion to natural science, and in the knowledge 
of the geology of America is probably un- 
surpassed. Besides numerous addresses and 
contributions to scientific periodicals he is 
the author of “Geology of the Stars,” “Top- 
ographical Data of Michigan,” “Sketches 
of Creation,” “ Reconciliation of Science and 
Religion,” and several other works. He is 
abundant in labors, and writes in an elevated 
and yet accurate style. He is a correspond- 
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ing member of the Geological Societies of 
France and Scotland, and of many other 
learned and scientific societies. It is not to 
be disguised that in the chancellorship of a 
university, especially in its earliest history, 
Dr. Winchell did not find himself 

in the most congenial situation. He 

is pre-eminently a student of nature. 

To that he has given his life; and the 

cares of government, and especially of 
financial affairs, were a burden to him. 

He resigned his position in 1874, but 

still retained his professorship in the 
University. An arrangement was soon 

made whereby he might give his in- 
struction during a portion of the 

year, and have the same amount of 

time for similar work in the Vander- 

bilt University, at Nashville, Tennes- 

see. Dr. Winchell’s lectures are 
highly prized by the students at both 
Universities, and attract many to the 
lecture-room besides the regular stu- 
dents. 

_ In 1874 Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., 

LL. D., at that time Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Education 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

was elected Chancellor of Syracuse 
University, and accepted. Dr. Ha- 

ven has enjoyed a singularly rich and varied 
experience. Born in Boston in 1820, grad- 
uated at Wesleyan University in 1842, he 
was teacher and principal of Amenia Sem- 
inary from 1848 to 1848. He was a member 
of the New York Conference, and in the 
pastoral ministry from 1848 to 1852. Pro- 
fessor of Latin, and subsequently of History 
and English Literature, in the University 
of Michigan from 1852 to 1856; editor of 
Zion’s Herald, in Boston, Massachusetts, from 
1856 to 1863; President of the University of 
Michigan from 1863 to 1869; President of 
the North-western University from 1869 to 
1872; Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Education from 1872 till the present, and 
Chancellor of Syracuse University from 1874. 
In addition to these offices he was a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
the most of the time he was editor of Zion’s 
Herald, and was twice elected a member of 





the Massachusetts Senate, where he was act- 
ive on all legislative matters, particularly 
relating to education, being the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Education and 
; also of the Special Committee on the Massa 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D. 


chusetts Agricultural College. He has, also 
been a member of four General Conferences; 
in 1860, from the New England Conference; 
in 1868.and 1872, from the Detroit Confer- 
ence; and in 1876, from the Central New 
York Conference. His administration in all 
these offices has been in the highest degree 
successful. He was twice called to the Uni- 
versity: of Michigan, first as professor from 
1853 to 1856, and then as president from 
1863 to 1869. When he entered upon the 
duties of this presidency the State was 
greatly excited on the affairs of its Univer- 
sity. Every paper participated in the violent 
discussions for months. Many predicted the 
ruin of the University on account of the 
action of the Board of Regents with refer- 
ence to his predecessor. In a few months 
the excitement subsided, and within the 
following six years the University, which 
had not increased for several years preced- 
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ERASTUS 0. HAVEN, D. D., LL. D. 


ing, about doubled in numbers and resources. 
The Legislature of the State, as never be- 
fore, heartily espoused its cause, and made 
regular provision for an increase of its re- 
sources. The Regents and people seemed 
unanimously satisfied with the administra- 
tion; and two years after his resignation 
efforts were made by the Regents to induce 
him to accept the presidency again. He 
had, however, left Michigan to enter upon 
the presidency of the North-western Uni- 
versity at Evanston, Illinois, which, up to 
that time; had attempted but little, having 
had only a single small building devoted to 
collegiate purposes. 

The Syracuse University consists at pres- 
ent of three colleges—the College of Liberal 
Arts, the College of Fine Arts, and the Col- 
lege of Medicine. The two former are in- 
timately associated, and meet in the same 
building. On the German plan, no dor- 
mitories or rooms for students are furnished 
by the University, but the students find 
board in families in the city. The main 
building is on a tract of fifty acres of land 
in the city, but about a mile from the cen- 





ter, on an elevation which commands a 
view of the city and of Onondaga 
Lake and vicinity, a picture never 
forgotten by those who once see it. 
It has a library of ten thousand choice 
volumes, for which it is largely in- 
debted to a lady in New York who does 
not chouse to give her name with her 
donation. 

It was deemed best at first to em- 
ploy a large proportion of mature and 
able professors, among whom are some 
whose reputation was already well es- 
tablished. Such was John R. French, 
LL. D., Professor of Mathematics, a 
graduate of Union College, and who 
had already received his honorary de- 
gree from his Alma Mater. He wasa 
lay member of the General Conference 
of 1876. Professor W. P. Codding- 
ton has charge of the instruction in 
Greek, and also of ethics. His services 
are in great demand as a preacher among 
many denominations in the vicinity. 
Rev. C. W. Bennett, D. D., is well known 

in the State as a preacher and educator, and 
a contributor to the American Cyclopedia and 
to many periodicals. He has the chair of 
History and Logic. Professor J. J. Brown, 
for some time Professor of Chemistry in 
Cornell University, at Ithaca, New York, 
accepted a similar Professorship in Syracuse, 
when this University was opened. Ingen- 
ious in the construction of apparatys, “apt 
to teach,” he is highly esteemed as the man 
for the place he occupies. Others, younger 
men, associated with them, are fully worthy 
of the trust imposed in them. All these 
are engaged in what this University was the 
first to call the “College of Liberal Arts,” 
embracing strictly the ordinary American 
college course. 

Previous to 1830 the American colleges 
then in existence had one nearly uniform 
course of study, about equally divided be- 
tween Latin, Greek, mathematics, and men- 
tal and moral science. Gradual enlarge- 
ment was demanded, and earnest discussions 
arose about the introduction of the modern 
languages, and allowing students to enjoy 
some of the advantages of a college who 
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might not be willing or able to study Greek | 


and Latin. ‘Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D., of 
the Wesleyan University, admitted “scien- 
tific students,” so-called, to take all the 
studies of the college except Latin and 
Greek; but any such students were naturally 
looked upon as inferior to the others, and 
the privilege was never highly prized. About 
1850 Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D., of Brown 
University, wrote and lectured earnestly on 
the demand for a reform, and initiated an 
experiment to substitute other studies for 
the much-abused Latin and Greek. This 
plan, however, was too radical, and the 
unanimous verdict must be that his efforts 
produced but little permanent ef- 
fect. Later, in the University of 
Michigan, by direction of the Leg- 
islature, students were to be ad- 
mitted to college privileges and 
honors without being compelled 
to study the ancient languages. 
The subject was intrusted to a com- 
mittee consisting of Professors 
James R. Boise and E. O. Haven, 
who devised a parallel four years’ 
course of study, to be as nearly 
equally difficult and honorable as 
possible with the old course, there- 
after to be called “the classical 
course.” Their report was adopted, 
and thus began the practice in 
American colleges of parallel four 
years’ courses of study. Some of 
the oldest institutions, like Har- 
vard, have practically adopted the 
same, or, indeed, a more radical 
plan, by the permission to the stu- 
dents to elect their courses of study 
out‘of many parallel branches. 

In addition to the ordinary courses 
of study the Syracuse University has estab- 
lished a College of Fine Arts. This is un- 
doubtedly principally due to the influence 
and zeal of Professor George F. Comfort, A. 
M., who has the chair of Modern Languages 
and Esthetics, and is also the Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts. Having graduated at 
the Wesleyan University in 1857, he early, 
as a teacher in various schools, turned his 
attention both to the theory and practice of 








the fine arts; and finally, spent five years 
in close study and extensive travel in 
Europe and the East, giving his attention 
about equally to language and art. He is 
a member of Archeological Institutes in 
Rome, Paris, and Berlin, and after his re- 
turn was for three years professor in Alle- 
ghany College, at Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
His text-books in the German language are 
well known and extensively used. Besides 
these he has written much on art, and was 
the original mover of the American Philolog- 
ical Association, of which he was secretary 
for the first five years of its history. The 
flourishing Metropolitan Museum of Art in 


na wwe 
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New York was established after addresses 
made by him and several others to a com- 
pany called for the purpose of cultivating 
art at his suggéstion. In 1872, in conjunc- 
tion with his wife, Mrs. Anna Manning Com- 
fort, M. D., he published “ Woman’s Edu- 
cation and Woman’s Health.” He is an 
accomplished writer, and an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of art. 

The College of Fine Arts has been as suc- 
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’ cessful as could have been reasonably antici- 
pated. There is so much 'superficial instruc- 
tion on the subject in this country that when 
the students find themselves put where a 
jour years’ course of scientific, literary, and 
artistic study is required before they can ob- 
tain the degree of Bachelor of Painting, or of 
Architecture, or of Music, at first many of 
them demur; but a healthy public opinion 


is growing, and the number of students is- 


gradually increasing. The annual of 1878 
will show in this College nearly fifty stu- 
dents, of whom about equal numbers are 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Painting, Bachelor of Architecture, and 
Bachelor of Music. Drawing, in all its 


forms, photography, sculpture, and the arts 





ern times to open its doors to a woman as a 


“student, and to grant her a regtilar degree in 


medicine. All the departments of Syracuse 
University are open alike to both sexes, 
This Medical College, from its connection 
with Syracuse University in 1872, has de- 
manded the highest standard of medical edu- 
cation required in America. N.S. Davis, M. 
D., of Chicago, in a “Special Report prepared 
for the United States Bureau of Education,” 
printed in 1877, states that the Chicago 
Medical College, as early as 1859, first laid 
down a thoroughly graded three years’ course 
of medical study. This was followed in 
Harvard University in 1871, and by Syra- 
cuse University in 1872. The University of 
Michigan also adopted a similar course in 1876. 














MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


generally, are attended to theoretically and 
practically in this college. The department 
of Music is under the charge of Professor 
William Schultz, Doctor of Music, who, for 
several years was Director of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, of Boston, and teacher of 
instrumental and vocal music in that city. 
He is aided by several assistants. 

The College of Medicine is really an out- 
growth of the famous Geneva (New York) 
Medical College, which was the first in mod- 





The courage of the Medical College of the 
Syracuse University in insisting upon this 
high standard of scholarship, like that of 
the Chicago Medical College in like cireum- 
stances, is entitled to great credit. In both 
cases the number of students was reduced, 
but the graduates feel a high respect for 
their Alma Mater, and a foundation. is being 
laid for the largest success. The Faculty 
embraces many of the most eminent medical 
practioners in the city of Syracuse and vicin- 
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ity. The venerable Dean of the Medical 
Faculty, Frederick Hyde, M. D., resides at 
Cortland, New York, a short distance from 
Syracuse. Born in Lisle, New York, in 
1809, educated in the public-schools and by 
private instruction, a graduate, in 1836, of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Fairfield, New York, he is well known in 
all this vicinity as a suceessful physician 
and an ardent ponmeter of every good cause. 
He has been a ‘Trustee of the State Normal 
School at Cortland, and has been one of its 
chief directors from its foundation. He has 
been engaged as a medical instructor nearly 
all his professional life, some of the time in 





No institution under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is better sit- 
uated than this University. Like the Bos- 
ton University, it is in a large city. That 
is the commercial metropolis of New En- 
gland, this is the geographical center of New 
York. This enjoys the advantage of being 
the only one under the direction of this de- 
nomination in this great State. It started 
with so proud a beginning that some reac- 
tion was inevitable. In passing through the 


hard times it has shrunken much in its re- 
sources; but it has an excellent property 
foundation in Syracuse, and the good will of 
a great people behind it, and will undoubt- 
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a private anatomical school, and for years as 
Professor in the Geneva Medical College, 
now the Medical College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He is the author of many papers 
in medical periodicals. 

It is worthy of notice that all the members 
of this able Medical Faculty agree that there 
is no objection whatever to the education of 
both sexes, and that the young ladies acquit 
themselves well in the study of medicine. 
Young women preparing to become mission- 
aries receive their instruction here at a 
greatly reduced expense. 





edly be well sustained. From a late state- 
ment of its affuirs made by Chancellor Haven, 
we quote the following: 

“The Syracuse University has always been 
well attended. The Annual Catalogues give 
the following summaries: College of Liberal 
and Fine Arts together, in 1873, 181; in 
1874, 174; in 1875, 170; in 1876, 175; in 
1877, 197. The Medical College had in 1874, 
26; in 1875, 60; in 1876, 63; in 1877, 38. 
Totals in these years respectively, 181, 208, 
230, 238, and 235. At present, the total at- 
tendance is larger than ever before. All we 
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want is money to make this perpetually one 
of the leading universities in the nation. It 
has a desirable location—in the heart of the 
Empire State. It has an excellent site and 
elegant buildings. It needs only an endow- 
ment. The aggregate amount laid out in 


the present property of the University in‘ 


the form of buildings and actually invested 
endowment is not far from $400,000. Of 
this only $100,000 is clearly productive en- 
dowment, the rest is in the form of lands 
and buildings. There are good subscriptions 
tlready made, which with property secured 
to the University hereafter to become pro- 
ductive, will increase the endowment to 
$200,000, perhaps to $250,000. This in- 
cludes a subscription of $100,000 to pay all 
the present debt of the University.” 

The beautiful building called “The Uni- 
versity Block,” is situated in the heart of 
the city, and is the gilt of Eliphalet Rem- 
ington, of Ilion, New York. He has paid 
on this building $100,000, and presented it 
to the University. The whole cost of the 





property, with repairs and interest, has been 
to the University about $135,000, the bal- 
ance being a mortgage on the property. The 
net income of the building is devoted to the 
ordinary expenses. The Northern Christian 
Advocate and the University Book-store, 
having some connection with the Book Con- 
cern at New York, enjoy also a part of the 
income of this building. 

Mr. Philo Remington has also assumed 
the entire debt of the University by the 
subscription of $100,000, made about two 
years ago. It is understood that the Uni- 
versity is under a pledge not to increase 
its debt above what this subscription will 
meet and cancel. There is no mortgage or 
encumbrance on the fifty acres and main 
building which is nof more than covered by 
this subscription. Still, the University 
greatly needs from one hundred to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars more to enable it to 
support without difficulty the Faculty with 
which it has started. That addition to its 
property should be made at once. 





“THE STRENGTH OF HOME. 


NHE settler leaves his native home, 
And strikes across the foaming wave: 
His cradle may not be his grave, 
To other skies coerced to roam. 


He roots a footing in the land; 
The Lord of work rewards his toil; 
And finding round him corn and oil, 
His heart enlarges with his hand. 


. But vacant lies a corner yet; 
He misses dear familiar things— 
That over-grew him, like the rings 
Of trees—he never can forget ;— 


A thousand daily sights and sounds ; 
The tufted primrose of the lane, 
The violet, and the daisy rain 

Of Spring, within her wizard bounds. 





Ah me, ah me! our native hills ; 
The copse of us big-hearted boys; 
The magic scene of early joys, 
With brooks that bubbled from the rills;— 


The staggering-kneed old sheds so dear; 
The clinking latch, the wicket-gate ; 
The starlit orchard, haunted late ; 

The croft, of Summer sunrise clear ; — 


The gracious hawthorn in the hedge; 
The skylark gushing in the sky ; 
The robin-redbreast hopping by ; ° 

The swallow darting from the ledge ;— 


He pines for these; and o’er him steals 
A sickness for the things of home; 
He sends for them across the foam; 

And half the ancient witchery feels. 
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SILVER CENTER PIECE. 


O persons interested in industrial art, 

and that will probably include most 
intelligent people at the present day, no 
institution of the metropolis offers so great 
a variety of works which may be leisurely 
studied with pleasure and profit as that 
great cosmopolitan repository widely known 
as TIFFANY’S. 

Tribute has been levied from every coun- 
try of the world, and you can see there the 
diamond of Golconda, cut and polished by 
the skilled workman of Amsterdam, rare 
pearls that perhaps were the last trophies 
of some Black Sea diver, antique armor from 
Berlin, weapons from the anvils of Persia, 
and the products of the potter’s wheel and 
furnace in Italy, England, and Japan. 

We shall endeavor to give an idea of the 
extent and variety of this wonderful collec- 





tion of beautiful objects, among which, we 
notice with pride, the productions of our 
own land hold a conspicuous and honored 
place. 

The exhibition rooms are in the main 
building, eligibly situated on Union Square, 
in the very heart of the city, and are sev- 
enty-eight feet by a hundred and forty in 
extent. Entering at the upper end of the 
building, the visitor is met by a dazzling 
array. On one side are arranged the silver 
articles (made in the down-town workshops, 
which we shall visit later), and on the other 
the long. line of glass cases filled with the 
rarest and costliest jewels. The silver-ware 
is specially the pride of Americans, for it is 
absolutely the product of American taste 


- and industry. 


A splendid table cumein in the form 
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of a swan, as seen at the head of this article, 
will first attract attention. It is treated, of 
course, in a conventional manner; very 
richly ornamented with trappings in the 
profuse manner of the Orientals. ‘The feath- 
ers are wrought by the repoussé process, 
which we shall describe when we visit the 
shops, and the trappings on the breast are 
separately made and applied by heat. 

In the same case with this beautiful orna- 
ment are a number of specimens of silver 
inlaid with niello, gold, and copper. The 
niello is a black enamel, somewhat resem- 
bling plumbago in appearance. The designs 
of fishes, flowers, birds, or other figures, are 
cut out with a steel tool to the depth of, 
perhaps, one-third the whole thickness, and 
the places inlaid with the substances named, 
which all contrast well with the pure white 
silver. Other objects are ornamented with 
raised figures laid upon the surface, like the 
trappings of the swan. Some of the flower- 
vases are very peculiarly decorated with 
fishes and marine plants tinted with a deli- 
cate shading of gold, that imparts a gorge- 
ous yellow hue, and relieves the silver of its 
glaring whiteness. 

On a recent visit to this establishment, be- 
sides the objects already mentioned, a num- 
ber of silver water-jugs attracted our notice. 
Some of them were entirely plain, while 
others, not the less useful because of their 
beauty, were decorated in the most costly 
and elaborate manner. One, in particular, 
chased in repoussé with figures of Terpsichore 
and groups of cherubim, was very elegant. 
The streaming hair, flowing all down to the 
girdle, seemed alive with motion, and the 
scant drapery was made to fulfill its fune- 
tions so well that the figures appeared to 
be dancing indeed. 

Other jugs were covered with flowers and 
fruits in relief, and these retained the natu- 
ral whiteness of the metal, and had a fresh 
and neat appearance, that should delight 
the heart of a good housewife. This chasing 
was described as like the old English ham- 
mered silver, and is said to be the most 
popular silver-ware now made. 

Then there were tea-sets of every conceiv- 
able shape, and some of them were covered 





with the richest ornamentation, while others 
were perfectly plain. On one a beautiful 
trailing vine was seen, and here and there a 
bunch of flowers, nest of eggs, or a beauti- 
fully modeled little bird, all made separately 
and fastened on the surface. This was one 
of the most costly sets we saw, and as hand- 
some as any in the establishment. 

Another large case contained the silver 
dinner-sets,— soup tureens, oyster tureens, 
gravy boats, vegetable and meat dishes, and 
a score of other articles that might be prop- 
erly placed upon a dinner table, but without 
which it would still be possible to eat a good 
dinner. 

It is a proof of the advance that America 
has made within the last twenty years in 
the higher manufactures that, while it used 
to be a common thing to send abroad for 
silver services when something unusually 
fine was wanted, it is now equally common 
for orders to come from Europe to this 
country for goods of similar character. 

Many of these articles are peculiarly 
American in the character of their orna- 
mentation; and particularly noticeable in 
this regard was a pair of candelabra made a 
year or two ago for Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, in which all the devices are American, 
being derived from the warlike implements 
and other equipments of the American In- 
dians. There is the bison’s foot, the “ birch 
canoe for sailing,” the target adorned with 
wampum, heads of spears and arrows, and 
crowning all a dauntless warrior, exultantly 
shouting as he clutches in his uplifted hand 
the bloody pledge of victory. 

The whole effect of this composition is 
essentially different from any European pro- 
duction, and belongs as wholly to American 
art as the mighty mutilated Sphinx to the 
art of ancient Egypt. 

An interesting reproduction, combining 
several antique types of decoration, was a 
silver bottle about twenty-four inches high, 
intended to hold perfumed water. The 
workmanship upon this bottle was beauti- 
ful, and the several methods of repoussé 
chasing, applied work, and metal sculpture 
were jointly employed in its production. 
The strongly marked Assyrian heads gave it 
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a somewhat severe appearance, which was 
rendered less marked by the lavish use of 
luxuriant foliage; altogether it is an admi- 
rable example of composite ornamentation. 
A collection of silver prizes that have 
been made for yachtsmen and others during 
many years, and are now left at Tiffany’s 
for exhibition and safe keeping, filled one 
large case. Among them we noticed the 
Ocean Challenge Cup, made for Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, and presented by him years 
ago to the New York Yacht Club. 

The holder of 
this “cup” offers 
a perpetual chal- 
lenge to any 
other yacht to 
sail, under cer- 
tain restrictions. 
Tt was last won 
by that intrepid 
yachtsman and 
gallant gentleman, Mr. Samuel J. 
Colgate, of New York. The repoussé 
picture on the front illustrates a 
scene from Longfellow’s “‘ Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” where the old sailor 
points out the storm-cloud to the 
careless skipper; and surmounting 
all is a fine figure of Columbus point- 
ing to the globe he traversed in search 

of the new land we love so well. 
These objects, into which the art 
element enters so largely, of course 
attract the attention of the casual 
observer; but the useful articles, 
such as are daily before 
us exerting their refin- 
ing influence, are really 
of more importance, both 
as factors in cultivating 
the taste of the rising 
generation, and because 
they are within almost 

every body’s means. 
Even such a simple 
thing as a silver tea- 
spoon may as well be 

CANDELABRUM MADE FOR JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 
beautiful as ugly, if the 
designer has the taste to make it so; and who shall say that a tea or a dinner is not more 
enjoyable when served up on dainty dishes ? 
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OCEAN CHALLENGE CUP. 


Some of the spoon and fork handles we 
saw well illustrate this; and the “ Japanese,” 
adorned with birds and flowers and foliage, 
or the “Persian,” completely covered with 
characteristic enrichments, are marvels of 


beautiful design, and, best of all, they cost ) 


no more than those utterly destitute of 
ornament. 

An extensive department is devoted to ar- 
ticles prepared especially for wedding pres- 
ents, and many of these are arranged in 
cases of great beauty. Indeed, the improve- 
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ment in the style of cases is as marked ag 
any change which the last ten years has 
seen, and some of them, covered with rare 
-fabries from the East or from the looms of 
France, present charming effects of color 
combinations; while the linings of delicate 
shades of satin, woven specially for this pur- 
pose, harmonize or contrast with the objects 
placed upon them. 

By the time we had looked at all these 
beautiful things we found ourselves at the 
end of one of the long passages, and retrac- 
ing our steps to the point we started from 
are brought face to tace with the dazzling 
display of diamonds and other precious 
stones and gems. 

Perhaps the single jewel that more than 
any other attracted our attention and ex- 
cited our interest was the elaborate and 
costly piece of diamond work we have se- 
lected for illustration; a superb hair orna- 
ment in the form of a peacock’s feather 
formed entirely of brilliants, the “eye” be- 
ing a canary-Colored diamond of immense 
size that “has a history.” This stone, which, 
so far as I can learn, is one of unique beauty, 
was, for many years, owned by Charles Fred- 
erick Augustus William, the 
last Duke of Brunswick, who 
was a great connoisseur of jew- 
els, and possessed a very large 
collection. 

This was a stone he prized , 
above any other, and he guarded 
it with such zealous vigilance 
that not even in sleep would he 
part with it foramoment. The 
diamond merchants of Europe 
were now and then treated to 
short glimpses of it, as the eccentric duke 
would open his high-buttoned waistcoat, and 
say, with a chuckle, “Montrez moi quelque 
chose comme cela !”’ 

After the strange nobleman’s death his great 
collection of jewels was sold at auction for the 
benefit of the city of Geneva—his heir—and 
Mr. G. F. T. Reed, of the firm of Tiffany & 
Co., in Paris, purchased it. Years ago this 
diamond was prized far beyond any pure 
white stone, and was once sold for £13,000. 
The finding of vast quantities of brownish 
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stones in South Africa, within the last ten 
years, has greatly reduced the prices of all 
except pure white diamonds, and though 
this gem possesses a beauty of its own—a 
beauty, too, rarer than that of any white 
stone—still it has not the same purchasing 
power that it had fifty years ago. 

The feather seen in the excellent illustration 
is a most skillful piece of work, containing 


dazzling whiteness, the filaments connecting 
the stones being burnished platina, and the 
back showing an elaborate net-work of gold 
setting, which forms the strong foundation 
for the white metal of the front. Another 
splendid jewel is a bunch of rose leaves and 
hollow stalk completely paved with dia- 
monds also set in platina. The stalk is.in- 
tended to hold a real rose bud, which, with 


over six hundred small diamonds besides this 
ball of light. ‘The front presents a surface of 


the beautiful diamond leaves, would form 
an exquisite ornament for the hair or as a 
brooch. 

A pretty little breastpin was in the 
form of a butterfly, the body and wings 
being formed entirely of precious stones 
of different colors, and the setting so 
arranged on delicate springs that every 
movement of the wearer would cause 
both of the wings to flutter and sparkle. 
Then there were trays upon trays of 
rings, solitaires, marquise rings, oblong 
in shape; three-stone rings and round 
and oval clusters. One of the most 
beautiful among all these was a delicious 
ruby of the true “ pigeon’s blood” color, 
set with a rare old India diamond on 
either side; the ring itself being very 
slight, so as to show very little besides 
the three matchless stones. Then there 
were sapphires of various shades of blue, 
and emeralds as clear and brilliant as if 

they were green diamonds. 

One elegant brooch contained two of the most 
remarkable precious opals I have ever seen, one 

drop shaped and the other oval, and weighing together 
fifty-seven carats. They possess the rare and beautiful 
play of red and green colors not often seeen, and so far 
as perfection of form and color is concerned, are prob- 
ably matchless. A stone less generally known in this 
country, though long a favorite in the East, is the cat’s- 
eye, which has become fashionable in England for gen- 
tlemen’s rings. The queen has a necklace of cat’s-eye, 
brought years ago from India, and her subjects delight 
to wear it upon their fingers at once as a badge of 
their loyalty and gallantry. The cases of cameos were 
highly interesting, and some of the carvings showed 
the rarest skill. One very beautiful brooch was a cameo 
carving of a “Cupid confined,” the little fellow being 
seen behind the bars of a diminutive cell, all carved from 
one piece of black and white onyx. In cameos the 
figures are in relief, but another very beautiful and effec- 
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IPSEN’S TERRA-CUTTA VASE. ; 


tive process of the glyptic art is the cutting 
of intaglio. The intaglio carving is exactly 
the reverse of the cameo, the figure being cut 
in or hollowed out. 

Among the ancients the latter process was 
very extensively practiced, and there are 
many valuable collections of antique intagli, 
which afford admirable models for those who 
pursue the art at this day. The collection 
of mosaics was also very fine, and among 
the ingeniously wrought devices were many 
sacred and ecclesiastical symbols. The By- 
zantine mosaics are formed of minute pieces 
of vitrified enamel, paved like the tiles of 
a tessellated pavement, which present a lus- 
trous surface, not smooth, but having nearly 
the same appearance as though formed of 
oily pigments. 

Other personal ornaments—brooches, me- 
dallions, and the like—are set with exquisite 
enameled pictures, painted under a powerful 
magnifying glass, and so delicate are they 
that a human head in some cases will be 
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scarcely larger than the puncture of a pin, 
and yet so perfectly formed that every fea- 
ture is clearly discernible. 

The coral was very interesting too; some 

of the sets carved in forms of heads and 
fruits and flowers being the work of the 
most skillful workers of Naples. The change 
in the value of coral aptly illustrates the 
fickleness of fashion, for while the deep red 
was at one time most highly prized, and the 
pale pink almost valueless, the reverse is 
now the case, and fine pieces of the delicate 
pink coral command very high prices while 
the deep red is a drug on the market. 
' There are multitudes of other materials 
employed in the manufacture of jewelry 
and the mighty distillations that are pro- 
gressing in the bowels of the earth yield rare 
and curious products which the hand of 
art quickly transforms into objects of beau- 
tiful adornment. 

Another prominent feature of the great 
array of useful and beautiful goods, and one 
which interests almost every individual, is 
the vast collection of watches of almost 
every conceivable grade and style. We 
were all astonished at the wonderful per- 
fection to which this manufacture has been 
carried; and the nicety of construction 
of some of the watches made for timing 
purposes may be imagined when I state we 
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were shown a watch which, besides the regu- 
lar time-keeping machinery, had a separate 
hand which made the circuit of the dial in 
one second, stopping perceptibly at each fifth 
of a second, and another “split” or double | 
hand, which, on 
touching a spring, 
divides, one hand 
passing on counting 
seconds, and the 
other standing fast 
to indicate the num- 
ber of seconds to be 
timed when the 
spring is touched. 
Other watches, or 
“chronographs,” as 
they are called, have 
peculiar machinery 
for counting seconds 
and fifths by means 
of which, when the 
spring at the thumb- 
piece is touched, first 
the second-hand 
starts, second it 
stands fast, third it 
flies back to the fig- 
ure XII whence it 
started, and so on, 
as often as required. 
Then there were 
ladies’ watches of 
various sizes and 
styles, one little 
bijou, smaller by 
direct comparison than a ten-cent silver- 
piece, and yet a perfect time-keeper, wind- 
ing and setting by the thumb-piece. An- 
other pretty watch was in the form of a ball 
of rock crystal, the dial being considerably 
magnified by the convex lenses; while the 
cases of others were completely paved with 
diamonds, rubies, pearls, or other precious 
stones. These, however, are not the stand- 
ard watches that are sold every day, but 
suit special wants and occasions. The move- 
ments are all made in Geneva, Switzerland, 
but many of the cases are designed and fin- 
ished in the jewelry workshops on the fifth 


floor of the building in Union Square. 
Vo. IV.—2 
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Our party walked along the long lines of 
glass cases, nearly a tenth of a mile in extent, 
and found new surprises at every turn. A 
collection of ivory, clean, white, and beau- 
tiful, attracted us. There were all kinds of 
articles for the toilet, and some of them 
were elegantly adorned with Japanese de- 
vices of mother-of-pearl and gold lacquer. 
These brushes, boxes, etc., we were informed, 
had been made in this country, and sent to 


ST 
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Yokohama to be decorated, so as to secure 
practical excellence and original and graphic 
Japanese ornament. 

Other cases were filled with tortoise-shell 
and silver jewelry, and there we saw just 
such high-backed combs as were worn by our 
great-grandmothers, showing how fashion, 
like history, repeats itself. One of the large 
departments represents what has grown to be 
an important American industry, namely, 
the manufacture of electro-plated ware. A 
quarter of a century ago fine plated ware 
was imported from London or Paris; now it 
is common to send whole services of Ameri- 
can plate to Europe. The old process of 
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plating was slow and expensive, and did not 
lend itself readily to the execution of orna- 
mentation of a refined character, but by the 
electro-process it is possible to produce goods 
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FLOWER-GIRL, OF DRESDEN CHINA. 


that differ from solid silver in intrinsic value 
only. The base of this elegant ware is a 
fine quality of nickel, which has the sonorous 
ring of silver, and is susceptible of an equally 
fine finish. The articles are carefully weighed 
before being put in the electric “bath,” and 
it is definitely known what weight of silver 
is deposited on each piece. 

The great hotel in San Francisco, the 
“Baldwin,” was lately furnished with the 
largest service of fine plated ware ever made 
in the world, every thing being ordered to 
correspond, like a vast set of family silver. 
A few steps from the cases of plated ware 
we were attracted by a busy corner, and dis- 
covered that it was given over to one of the 
most active branches of the business, the 
“Stationery Department.” Here it is that 


“graved steel plates. 





the beautiful paper and envelopes, adorned 
with monograms or other tasteful devices, 
are prepared. We saw the note-paper and 
invitation cards made for the White House, 
and were greatly interested in looking over 
the books containing specimens of invita- 
tions to balls, college commencements, and 
receptions, many of which were beautifully 
designed, and printed from very finely en- 
Menus, or bills of fare, 
for dinner parties, with. beautiful illumi- 
nated designs, dinner cards for the names of 
guests, and a thousand tasteful trifles are 
prepared in this department. 

After a glance at these things, we entered 
the elevator, or.“ lift,” as our English cous- 
ins call it, and were soon carried up to the 
second floor, where we found new treasures 
to delight the sense and satisfy the intelli- 
gence. This floor is devoted to bronzes, 
marbles, clocks, enameled vases, Japanese 
curiosities, and other artistic goods. As we 
stepped from the elevator we were confronted 
by a vast array of these works, mainly the 
production of French artists, but represent- 
ing in reproduction nearly every art period 
of the past. Many of the masterpieces of 
ancient Greece were to be seen, for by means 
of the ingenious pantograph it is possible to 
make copies of those great works of any size 
that may be required, still preserving every 
lineament of the originals. 

Thus we see side by side the Borghese 
Gladiator and fac-similes of the groups that 
enrich the facade of the new opera-house at 
Paris; or the Venus of Milo and the gor- 
geous dancing girls of Carrier. One of the 
finest models of youthful beauty I ever saw 
is Mercie’s bronze figure of “David; his 
foot is scornfully spurning the severed head 
of the slain boaster of Gath, and his manly 
young face expresses indignation and con- 
tempt for those who “ defy the living God.” 
Altogether. the figure will compare well with 
ancient works, and we were not surprised to 
hear that it received the prize from the — 
French Government. 

Another superb bronze statue of a boy is 
the “Winner of the Foot-race carrying off 
his Prize.” This life-sized figure represents 
the winner in the Olympian games, running 
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DOULTON WARE. 


with full speed and bearing in his hand a 
cock, the pledge of his recent victory. The 
boy’s head is partly turned back as if look- 
ing at his vanquished adversaries, and his 
face is animated with a look of mingled exul- 
tation and delight. The anatomy of the 
figure (which like the “David,” is naked) 
is admirable, and the action and movement 
are clearly and forcibly expressed. 

Besides these works of high art, there were 
hundreds of tables loaded with clocks and 
all sorts of mantel ornaments of bronze, 
marble, brass, onyx, and other materials. 
There were also simple little clocks for bed- 
rooms, and pretty little clocks to carry in a 
traveling-bag, and one wonderful clock that, 
besides counting the hours, minutes, and 
seconds, also indicated the year and month, 


the day of the week and of the month, | 
when leap-year occurs, and the changes of | 
This piece of mechanism was | 
made from the raw metal in Tiffany’s work- | 
shops, though most of the clock movements | 
are made in Paris under the direction of | 


the moon. 


their house there. One corner of the bronze 
floor was fitted up as an Oriental bazaar, and 
there were displayed rare Cloissoné enamels 


which combine many beautiful colors on a | 


metal body, and are made in the form of 
vases and large plates, the latter intended to 





be hung upon walls; textile fabrics from 
Eastern looms, embroideries from the tem- 
ples of Japan, and many quaint and curious 
objects from China and the Indies. Besides 
these treasures from foreign lands one whole 
side of the room was covered with decora- 
tive metal work of American manufacture, 
sconces, candlesticks, metal frames for mir- 
rors, and a great variety of polished brass 
ornaments, showing conclusively that our 
excellence in metal work is not confined to 
silver and gold, but extends all down the line 
till it touches even iron, for that metal is suc- 
cessfully employed in works of high artistic 
merit. We saw a single important piece 
that is formed of gold, silver, copper, and 
steel—the International Rifle Trophy which 
was won by the Americans in the contests 
of 1876 and 1877, in which rifle teams from 
England and other countries met at Creed- 
moor in friendly rivalry. 

Last ypar the English team made a worthy 
effort to carry off the prize, but, as their 
captain, Sir Henry Halford, said, they “had 
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to learn from Americans what excellence 
was in rifle shooting.” 

This trophy is a unique work both in de- 
sign and in the remarkable effects produced 
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COPELAND’S JEWELED PORCELAIN. 


by combining different metals. The general 
idea is that of a Roman banner treated con- 
ventionally. It stands seven and one-half 

t high, the barmer proper being wrought 
of iron, inlaid and incrusted with gold, sil- 
ver, and copper. ‘The staff is of plain black- 
ened steel, the raised fillets being polished 
copper; the sculptured eagle that surmounts 
it is also copper. In lieu of the 8. P. Q. R. 
seen upon the banners of Rome, the word 
“Palma” is placed in massive raised letters, 
its signification being prominence, valor, and 
victory; the laurel wreaths that form a semi- 
circle pendent from the curtain, are of mass- 
ive sterling silver, and within each is a plate 
hearing the date of the contests and the 
name of the winning nation. Across the 
face is seen the challenge, “In the name of 
the United States of America to the Rifle- 
men of the World.” 

We lingered long on the bronze floor where 





this trophy was placed, and it seemed as 
though we were sauntering along the corri- 
dors of some gallery of art instead of through 
the sales-room of a great business house. 
We were loath to leave this part of the 
establishment with its rich, somber hues 
and artistic atmosphere, but finally be- 
took ourselves to the elevator again, and 
in a moment were carried to another 
floor, which presented a striking and 
pleasing contrast in the appearance of 
the goods displayed. The bright light 
streamed in through many windows and 
played upon a splendid array of artistic 
pottery, beautifully cut and engraved 
glass- ware, and other elegant goods, 
The taste for works of ceramic art has 
greatly increased within the last few 
years, and collections of pottery are as 
frequently to be met with in the homes 
of our citizens as collections of pictures. 
There is nothing strange or eccentric in 
this revival of the plastic art, for since 
the first expression of human conscious- 
ness man has used forms of clay to em- 
body his thoughts and preserve the ree- 
ord of his deeds for posterity. In the 
Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan 
Musum of Art in New York there are 
many relics of pottery that were made 
fourteen hundred years before the advent 
of the Savior—rare old pieces from the 
island of Cyprus that bring vividly before 
one the intimate daily life of the Cypriote 
families. 

I am wandering from the glories of mod- 
ern ceramic art as shown in the splendid 
collection we examined at Tiffany’s, but only 
to pay a passing tribute to the potters who 
have gone before. Perhaps England is the 
largest contributor to the collection, as she 
is first in the manufacture of pottery at the 
present day. The majolica and faience of 
Minton, the superb porcelain from the Royal 
Worcester Works, the highly decorative 
faience and quaint artistic graffito ware made 
by Doulton at Lambeth, and Copeland’s ex- 
quisite goods, give England a very fair rep- 
resentation among the furnaces of to-day. 
The Italian majolica, made under the control 
of the Marchese Ginori at Doccia, Italy, is 
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equal in beauty of design and brilliancy of 
color to that produced a hundred and fifty 
years ago by the ancestors of the present 
generation. Denmark is represented by an 
elegant ware, made now by the Widow Ipsen 
at Copenhagen; some of the vases are copies 
of Egyptian cinerary urns, in which the ashes 
of the burned dead of Egypt were deposited. 
The pretty Dresden china is now reproduced 
with great success in France, and we saw 
many graceful examples of that widely cel- 
ebrated ware. 

One in particular pleased the ladies of 
our party—a dainty little flower-girl. The 
jeweled porcelain is extremely rich in its 
decoration, the little points of enamel with 
which it is adorned sparkling almost like 
precious stones. There were gems of art no 
larger than a hen’s egg, and great vases of 
faience half a dozen feet high; beautifully 
painted plates to hang upon the wall, garden 
seats that no rain or sunshine could soil or 
fade, whole dinner services of china or other 
ware, dessert-plates that presented a gallery 
of beautiful pictures fastened there forever 
by the potter’s furnace; fish sets of which 
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each piece represents a beautiful pink-lined 
shell; vases, cups, flower-holders, and thou- 
sands of tasteful, pretty, and useful things 
that add so much to the beauty and conven- 
ience of a room’s furniture. 

The richly cut and engraved table-glass 
was very beautiful, and arranged upon tables 
of mirror it glistened like crystal in the 
sun’s rays. There seemed to be every thing 
that one could desire for the luxurious fur- 
nishing of a house, and still there were arti- 
cles simple enough to attract the most modest 
purse; the walls were covered, a hundred 
tables were filled with choice goods, and 
scattered here and there about the floor in 
artistic disorder were vases, china animals, 
umbrella stands, and a multitude of other 
objects. After spending an hour on this 
floor, we were courteously shown through 
the various workshops in the upper stories, 
reached by another elevator in the rear. 

As we stepped out upon the fourth floor 
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POLISHING ROOM. 


we meet a far different scene from those 
which had attracted us below. There was a 
Whizzing steam-engine in the foreground, 
while, to the left, in an inclosed apartment, 
a dozen men were standing before as many 
lathes, polishing articles of silver and silver 
plate. This polishing room, we were told, is 
only for putting in perfect order goods that 
are sold from stock, and has nothing to do 
with the silver factory. Continuing on to the 
right, we come to the die printing depart- 
ment, where paper and envelopes are stamped 
with monograms, crests, and all the numer- 
ous beautiful devices which are produced in 
the designing room or brought by customers 
' of the house to be reproduced. Some of the 
designs we saw were most elaborate, and 
were finished in six or eight colors. Beyond 
this was the folding-room, where the fine 


papers received from the mills in large, flat. 


sheets are cut, folded and trimmed. Here, 
too, was an evelope machine, capable of 
fulding, gumming, and stamping the im- 
print on over twenty-five thousand elegantly 
made envelopes aday. 








by the designing and engraving rooms, 
where all the steel and copper plates are 
engraved, dies sunk, and all the silver 
ware that is to be marked with initials, 
crests, or other signs, engraved. Besides 
this work, designs are made for an endless 
variety of articles of taste. Several artists 
were engaged in painting silk fans for 
bridal gifts, and decorating candles with 
various artistic devices. ‘Those candles 
are often adorned with ornamentation 
to correspond with the scenes on candle- 
sticks in which they are to be placed, 
and many of them were extremely pretty. 
In one corner we noticed a man at 
work with a small wheel, which he caused 
to revolve rapidly by working a treadle. 
We discovered that he was an engraver 
on stone, and the rings and other seals to 
be engraved were all intrusted to his 
hands. His lathe was. a delicate con- 
trivance, and the little wheel, no larger 
than a silver half dime, was occasionally 
touched to a saucer, containing a mixtute 
of diamond dust and oil, which cuts 
slowly and clearly into the hardest stone. 
Then there were rooms set apart for watch- 
makers and clock-makers and menders of 
every thing from a fan to a fountain. No 
vase of rare china can be so badly shattered 
as to defy the skill of these menders, who 
certainly showed many evidences of their 
ingenuity among the restored treasures 
around them. We could have watched this 
work. with much satisfaction for a long time, 
and taken a lesson in patience from it; but 
the time for our stay was drawing to a close, 
and we still wanted to see the two shops on 
the top floor, where the elegant diamond 
jewelry is made, and where they make the 
morrocco and velvet cases which add so much 
to the beautiful effect of the richest goods. 
So, as the elevator had just started down 
with a load of goods, we mounted the spiral 
iron staircase that extends from top to bot- 
tom of the building (and which can al- 
ways be used when the elevator is laid up), 
and were soon at the highest story. On the 
left side is the jewelry shop, and along the 


| two sides that form an L are the work-benches 


The entire front of this floor is occupied | placed directly under the windows. 
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Each artisan has a tin box, in which he 
keeps the piece on which he is at work, and 
this box is nightly handed to the foreman 
before the hour for closing. All the filing of 
gold is done over a zine-covered bench slop- 
ing to the center, and at night every part of 
each work-bench is wiped off with a cloth 
to collect any particles of gold dust that may 
have settled there. The floor is covered with 
slats of wood half an inch wide and an inch 
high which are joined with wires, so that they 
can be rolled up like a carpet, and twice 
a year all the dust that has collected in the 
floor between these slats is scraped up, and 
together with the rags and workmen’s aprons 
burned. A considerable quantity of gold is 
rescued in this way which would otherwise 
be lost. 

The supervision in this department is most 
complete, and most of the workmen, partic- 
ularly the diamond setters, have been in the 
employ of the house for many years. The 
repairing shop alone employs a large number 
of men and women, the latter being mainly 
engaged in polishing and washing out jew- 
elry. It seems a very easy matter to make 
old, soiled articles look fresh, clean, and 
new, and often nothing is used except soap 
and hot water, a brush, like a large tooth- 
brush, and some box-wood sawdust. The 
articles are well washed in the hot soap and 
water, and then thrown in a large drawer 
filled with the sawdust, which dries them 
cleanly and brightly. 

We were particularly interested in watch- 
ing one of the men who was making a ring 
setting, and even while we stood looking 
over his shoulder we could see the form grow 
under the application of numerous delicate 
files in his trained fingers. Some beautiful 
effects are produced by combining different 
colors of gold; as, for instance, a chatelain 
is made of yellow gold, with birds, flowers, and 
foliage of green, white, and red gold in relief. 
These colors are produced by varying the 
alloys and by chemical action. After pass- 
ing through this manufacturing department 
the guarded door, which is kept fastened on 
the inside all the time, was opened for us and 


we stepped into the shop where the cases are 
made. 





THE MELTING ROOM. 


Here, all sorts of labor-saving contrivances 
met us, and we saw the whole process of 
case-making, from the cutting out of the 
plain wooden body that is to be covered with 
silk or satin, to the stamping, in letters of 
gold, of the name of the house. A round 
table of polished iron about four feet in 
diameter attracted us; but we were warned 
to touch nothing, and so kept our hands to 
ourselves. It was well we did not handle 
this table much, for running through a slit 
in the center was a glistening steel saw, an 
endless belt, with which the most delicate 
forms could be readily cut, and which would 
take off a finger as easily as it would divide 
a lead pencil. 

Another clever contrivance was a sand 
wheel, which looked very like a grindstone. 
The sides.had sand paper glued smoothly on 
them, and as it revolved rapidly by steam it 
was only necessary to hold the object to be 
smoothed or rounded off against the surface 
and the object was accomplished in one-tenth 
the time it could have been done by hand. 
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The “satin-room ” contained roll after roll 
of silk, satin, and other fabrics, many of 
them woven in Europe and the East for the 
especial use of the firm. Another room 
contained a collection of rare American 
woods which are used for the larger cases of 
silver ware. 

At last we stepped upon the elevator once 
more and descended, down, down, to the base- 
ment, where goods are packed and entered for 
delivery, where the driving engines for the two 
elevators are situated, where the vast steam 
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DROP PRESS. 


boilers that supply force for the engines and 
heat for the entire building are to be seen, 
and where the vast “ safe deposit,” contain- 
ing millions of dollars’ worth of valuables, 
left by persons for safe keeping, is situated. 
This safe deposit is inclosed by chilled iron 
rails, extending from floor to ceiling, and 
forming a cage of absolute security that can 
only be entered through the door-way, which 
is closed with a ponderous grated door, and 
fastened by massive and complicated locks. 
It is always accessible, however, to the de- 
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positors who have the opportunity to look 
over their goods as often as desired, under 
the escort of the person in charge of the 
treasure chambers. 

At last we bade farewell to the Union 
Square house, and by special invitation paid 
a visit to the silver factory at 58 Prince 
Street, just off Broadway. 

Here the ingot is touched by the hand of 
art, and the shapeless mass of virgin ore 
transformed into a work of enduring beauty. . 
The designing room is extensive, and we saw 
many bright-looking youths working assid- 
uously with paper and pencil. 

A number of eompetitive prizes of cash 
were lately offered by Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 
for the best designs and best specimens of 
repoussé chasing and engraving. They were 
competed for by all the apprentices in the 
employ of the house, and the result was a 


. very interesting display of students’ work. 


The young men who are engaged in this 
department of the silver works have the 
advantage of careful and intelligent instruc- 


K tion and access to an extensive art library 


and a collection of classic models of great 


w= variety and value, and they also feel the 


daily pressure and influence of the most re- 
fined public taste. 

It is natural, then, that they should de- 
velop into skillful art workers, and that 
their work should be not only correct as the 
result of their training, but far advanced as 
the result of their intercourse with the ripe 


The standard quality of all the silver- 
ware made by Tiffany & Co. is the same as 
the English sterling; namely, 925-1000ths 
of pure silver. The proper amount of alloy 
is added to the pure silver in the melting 
room, where, in crucibles containing from 
three hundred and fifty to five hundred 
ounces it is melted and run into ingots. 
These ingots are of different sizes; those from 
which the spoons and forks are made being 
about twenty inches long by one and a quar- 
ter inches in width and three-quarters of an 
inch thick. They are brought to the proper 
thickness (about a quarter of an inch) by 
rolling between immensely powerful steel 
rollers, and then cut into pieces of the size 
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requisite for the different articles. 
The part that is to form the bowl of 
the spoon or tines of the fork is then 
rolled thinner, until it is about two 
and a half inches wide, when it is 
placed in a die, and, by a blow from 
the “drop press,” cut into the required 
shape and rounded at the shank. 

The “blank,” as the piece of silver 
is called, is then ready to receive the 
pattern, which is imparted by passing 
it through costly engraved and case- 
hardened steel rolls on which the de- 
vice is engraved. The rolls catch the 
blank. as it is inserted by the work- 
man, and when it has passed through 
the impressed design is as perfect as 
though chiseled by hand. The bow], 
however, is flat, and not yet cut to 
the proper egg-like form, which is done 
by clipping with large hand-shears. A 
file- wheel is employed to remove any 
seams or edges of metal beyond the 
patterns, and for the forks a rotary file 
in the form of narrow wheels rapidly cuts 
away the metal between the tines. The 
bowls of the spoons are rounded up by 
blows from a steel stamp in the drop press, 
the hollow bed into which the stamp falls 
being made of tin, which yields to the or- 
nament on the back of the spoon bow]; for 


the pattern of the handle often ends grace- | 


fully near the middle of the bowl. 

The handles are then curved by skillful 
blows from a mallet, and finally smooth- 
filed by hand. 

Then they are ready for the polishing 
room, where, first with emery and oil and 


am, 





ROLLING THE SILVER. 


then with rouge, they are. made ready for 
papering up to send to the Union Square 
house. 

For the manufacture of hollow ware the 


| ingots usually used are ten inches long, six 


inches wide, and one and a half inches thick. 
They are passed again and again between 
the great rollers, until the desired thickness 
(or thinness) is reached. We saw many arti- 
cles in course of making, but of course could 
not follow any one piece through the whole 
process of manufacture, for that would ne- 
cessitate living in the silver shop for several 
weeks. Still, we will suppose a pitcher is 

to be made, and from 

what we saw at the 























various stages I shall 
endeavor to render 
the method of mak- 
ing it clear. 

A “working draw- 
ing” of the pitcher 




















ROLL FOR SPOON HANDLE. 


is at hand, in which 
every part is sepa- 
rately represented. 
The different parts 
are drawn out on 
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THE SPINNER AT WORK. 


the flat plates of silver and are cut into 
circular forms. The pitcher that we take, 
for example, is composed of eight pieces; 
namely, the bottom, the lower half of the 
bulb, an ornamental border around the bulb, 
the upper half of the bulb, the lower half 
of the neck, an ornamental border around 
the neck, the upper half of the neck, and 
the handle. All of these, except the bor- 
ders and handle, are cut from the sheets of 
silver, and are at first mere disks Of metal. 
These are in turn fastened toa lathe close 
against a wooden “cheek,” of the exact form 
of the piece that is to be made into a con- 
cave body. The spinner then presses the 
point of a polished steel tool against the 
silver, and obtains great power by using a 
movable pin as a fulcrum, as shown in the 
illustration of the “spinner at work,” and 





the silver is stretched to the form of the 
wooden pattern. All the plain pieces are 
prepared in this way. The ornamental bor- 
ders are run through steel rollers in the same 
manner as the spoon handles, cut to the 
requisite length, formed into a hoop, and 
the ends fused together, till it forms an 
endless band. 

The handle is first modeled in wax; clay 
molds are then made, in which the silver is 
finally cast, the lines being rendered cleaner 
and sharper by subsequent tooling. 

The pieces being completed, it is only 
necessary to fasten them together, which is 
done by careful blasts from a blow-pipe, the 
parts of the structure being meanwhile held 
in place by ligatures of fine wire. 

If the pitcher is to have only a plain bur- 
nished surface, there is nothing more to do 
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REPOUSSE WORK—CHASING. 


but stamp it with the well-known mark, 
“Tiffany & Co., Makers; Sterling Silver— 
925-1000,” and the pattern number of the 
article; it is then ready to send to the pol- 
ishing room, where it is finished. 

If, however, our pitcher is to be adorned 
with some artistic device, it has still to re- 
ceive the most important touches of all. 

The processes employed in the enrichment 
of silver objects are manifold; but I must 
content myself with describing only one, 
the most difficult and effective of all we saw. 

The repoussé process is the method of orna- 
mentation that interested me most; for it 
seems more capable of expressing the thought 
of an artist than any other. 


Repoussé means re-pushed; that is, the 
metal is pushed from within, and then re- 
pushed with delicate tools to form the finer 
lines of the ornament. ‘The first part of this. 
process seems difficult, but really is not so; 
for it is accomplished by means of a snarling- 
iron—an iron rod bent at opposite right- 
angles at the ends. One end—the larger— 
is made fast in a vise, and the other, which 
is rounded to a point and polished, is brought 
in contact with the silver inside the vessel, 
as seen in the illustration of “Snarling.” 
A smart blow is then struck midway between 
the vise and the point, and the concussion 
causes the metal to be stretched. This is 
| repeated till a rude outline of the intended 
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design is wrought upon the surface, when 
the pitcher is filled with a composition of 
pitch sufficiently yielding to admit of the 
silver being pushed back again. It is then 


placed upon a leather pad, 
and the artistic work begun 
in earnest. 

Some of the repoussé pic- 
tures that have been made 
in this way are as truly 
works of art as the sculp- 
tured marble or painted can- 
vas, and have the advantage 
of indestructibility. 

Silver ware is manufac- 
tured with both a frosted 
and a burnished surface. 
The frosted appearance is 
produced by an oxidation 
of the silver, such as it ap- 
pears when deposited in the 
electro- plating bath. It is 
burnished by first planing 
or grinding it smooth, and 
then subjecting the article 
to the action of the polish- 
ing wheel. 

We had no time to go 
through every department 
of this vast hive of industry 

in detail; but from what we did see we were 
impressed with the thought that an impor- 
tant branch of industrial art was safe in the 
hands of Tiffany & Co. 
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EORGE PECK has been, for half a 
century, widely recognized as a great 
man. With hope of only imperfect success, I 
attempt the critical task of answering the 
questions, in what did his greatness consist? 
and how was it achieved? It must be con- 
sidered that he began his career without the 
advantages of wealth or of extraordinary 
education. At the age of eighteen he en- 
tered the Christian ministry, in fields re- 
quiring extensive, constant, and exhausting 
travels. Thus all hisacquirements have been 
made amid the unremitting toils of the 
itinerancy. 
It should be first stated, that he received 





from his strong, industrious parents a good 
constitution. His powers of nerve, muscle, 
and brain, both as to contents and develop- 
ment, were in fine equilibrium. He had, 
therefore, generally good health, and great 
power of endurance. To both of these his 
extensive travels, hard work, and plain fare, 
doubtless largely contributed. He appears 
to have been, from early life, of quick, nat- 
ural perceptions, great acuteness and vigor 
of intellect, and remarkable strength of con- 
science. Thus we have the normal condi- 
tions of efficiency in any field of labor. 
But one thing only can give us the key 
to his distinguished history. It is the pre 
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dominance and unification of apparently in- 
compatible qualities. He was, for example, 
a man of great sensitiveness, but of marked 
forbearance. He was never dull, never in- 
different. The acts of others, great or small, 
right or wrong, instantly affected him. This 
was evident even when he would have pre- 
ferred toconcealit. But if, for the time, it was 
unnoticed by his nearest friends, some casual 
remark or quiet change of bearing would, 
perhaps, long after, show that he had been 
reached and affected profoundly, by things in- 
different to ordinary minds. He, neverthe- 
less, showed for a life-time great self-control, 
and the power of grave and long continued 
deliberation. - Quick and sensitive minds are 
seldom distinguished by gravity and pro- 
tracted patience; but both were eminently 
true of him. 

It resulted from this, that all moral truths 
and actions quickly and deeply impressed 
him, that all forms of beauty instantly 
stamped themselves upon his soul. He thus 


received large and constant accessions of 
truth and moral power without voluntary 


effort. But his sensitiveness never made 
him fretful, nor wild nor visionary in his 
plans. He had the other power of examin- 
ing his quickest thoughts, holding in check 
his strongest sensibilities, and remanding 
again and again his intuitive judgments to 
the severest scrutiny of reason. Thus re- 
sulted a manhood which was neither impet- 
uous nor sluggish; but at once prompt and 
orderly. 

This explains the marvelous economy of 
his life in gathering truths of various kinds 
in briefest intervals of time, and then classi- 
fying and holding them for use, entirely at his 
own discretion. Thus, also, he became dis- 
tinguished by his quick knowledge of men, 
and using it or not as he pleased. Hence, 
he was so powerful in thinking on his feet, 
and in great revival movements, and so pa- 
tient and far-reaching in plans when there was 
no revival in progress, so discriminating and 
just in settling difficulties between breth- 
ren and in distracted Churches; and so suc- 
cessful at the head of a great seminary, de- 
tecting at once the wrongs of students, and 
correcting them at his leisure. 





Let us look at another of these great con- 
trasts unified. He has, for all his life, been 
one of the kindest, most obliging of men. 
In his family, in the communities, in the 
midst of his brethren, he has shown deep 
sympathy with all grades of men, and real 
tenderness for the lowest of sufferers and 
wrong-doers. But in government, in cor- 
recting wrongs, in executive authority, he 
has shown prompt decision, thorough scru- 
tiny, and tinshrinking integrity. 

This reveals a strong decisive will, able to 
command himself and others. He was hence 
able to order himself to study amidst family 
confusion, on horseback, and in snatches of 
time between great public engagements. 
He thus pushed out his investigations into 
new fields, with or without a teacher, mak- 
ing himself a fine scholar, especially in 
Hebrew. He seems not to have detained 
himself to inquire whether these and other at- 
tainments were practicable without scientific 
tuition. His extensive researches went on 
by the force of his own mind, pressing teach- 
ers and scholars into his service wherever he 
found them. He wanted books, and made 
libraries for himself and others. Needed 
works not extant he made himself to the 
number of some ten volumes or more. 

He was elected editor of the Quarterly. 
It was a magazine and he made it a review. 
It was ordinary as to its literary standard, be- 
cause there were but few literary men in our 
Church, and they were unpaid. He moved 
the book agents to pay for articles, and thus 
made writers, many of whom have become 
distinguished. Obstacles rose inevitably be- 
fore him. Many of these were from himself. 
He had never been trained to literature, and 
especially to that higher criticism which 
rules out the vast amount of even respecta- 
ble writing, accepting only the most schol- 
arly, and the fittest, for the high range of 
thought required in a review. He did not 
know how to edit a review; but the Church 
required it. He therefore ordered himself 
to learn, and obeyed. His eight years in 
that high function were really transitional 
and introductory to the times in which 
scholars of rare ripeness and gifts would edit 
this review; and it will be historically con- 
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ceded that he deserved as high credit for the 
manner in which he filled his sphere as they 
for the manner in which they have filled 
theirs. 

The Church called him to edit the Advo- 
cate at New York. In this difficult position, 
amidst the perils of a great ecclesiastical 
and civil revolution, already far advanced, 
the two apparent incompatibilities — his 
obliging disposition and stern will, showed 
themselves conspicuously. It resulted that 
his indulgence of opponents went to the very 
verge of propriety; but that he, and not his 
critics, edited the paper; and made it such 
paper as no wise man would promise to 
reproduce in the same or a similar stormy 
period. 

In the great struggles of 1844 he was nearly 
overwhelmed by his tender regard for his 
brethren in the South, and held to his high 
obligations to the whole Church only by 
the sternest selfcommand. At that time, as 
well as before and after, a large number of 
his brethren thought him well fitted for 
the highest office in the Church. The South- 
ern troubles, and a few most untrue words, 
defeated his friends by a very small major- 
ity. The Church, then (as ever since) be- 
lieved this to be a great wrong. He showed 
his Christian humility (to use his own lan- 
guage) by “digging a great grave and bury- 
ing it all,” and going as promptly and ener- 
getically to the work assigned him, as though 
hé had never been made the victim of mis- 
representation or of stern fidelity to the true 
principles of his Church. Thus again the 
two were one. 

We have room for but one more instance 
of this unified dualism. He has been a life- 
long conservative. I mean to say not only 
that he rejected nothing. because it was old; 
but fully accepted the superior probabilities 
of truth in historical principles and ideas. 
Modern speculations and radical innova- 
tions, not old settled truths, were on trial 

“before him. The latter might require re- 
examination, the former certainly did. In 
all great controversies, therefore, he was 
sure to be found on the side of established 
principles and usages. He adhered with lov- 
ing devotion to the old Discipline, the old 





government of his Church, and the old meth- 
ods of propogating the faith. In his studies 
he went thoroughly back to apostolic times, 
and through the writings of the fathers, to 
find historic truth. Such was his fondness for 
the old English writers of the days of Hooker, 
Barrow, and Jewel, that he bought and 
read all he could find, and incorporated 


+ their great thouglits in solid quotations into 


his most valuable works. In strength and 
directness, and even quaintness and abrupt- 
ness, his own style became assimilated to 
theirs. Let the reader consult his “ Rule of 
Faith,” and “ Patriotic Sermons” during the 
storm of war. .He really loathed the modern 
flippancy, superficiality and extemporaneous 
twaddle of many publications, absurdly dig- 
nified by the title of “books.” Conserva- 
tive, indeed, he was, and yet more progres- 
sive than most of his contemporaries. He 
conscientiously conserved great principles to 
use them. 

It is easy to recall the energy with which 
he urged forward the work of founding and 
organizing one of our earliest and most suc- 
cessful institutions of learning — Cazenovia 
Seminary—of which he was long a laborious 
trustee, and at one time the principal; thus 
becoming a leader of progress beyond our 
former precedents in the culture of our 
young people and the growing moral power 
of the Church. So, also, the strength with 
which he struggled to elevate the standard 
of ministerial qualifications in the Oneida 
Conference when the annual conferences 
were allowed to determine their own courses 
of study, and the vigor with which he in- 
sisted upon the expansion of the four years’ 
course after it became the law of the Church. 
Likewise the energy and self-sacrifice with 
which he labored for the establishment and 
growth of the periodical press in Central 
and Western New York—the enlightened 
progress included in various amendments 
of the Discipline, becoming more or less re- 
sponsible for many of the improvements. 
which, during half a century of our Church 
life, kept us abreast of the times in the ad- 
justments of power—the firmness with which 
he vindicated the just prerogatives of the 
General Conference in 1844, and the rights 
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of our members on the border, and our mis- 
sions to the. destitute in the South; the 
promptness with which he advanced to the 
front in bringing into organic position our 
extended missionary fields, and in preparing 
the way for and welcoming laymen to their 
positions in the General Conference, and the 
spirit with which he sounded the bugle- 
blasts of emancipation and liberty amid the 
life-struggles of the nation. 

So let it be observed how grandly this co- 
lossal mind wrought to save all good from 
the past, and triumphing at the same time 
over every thing ultra in its own conserva- 
tism, correcting its mistakes, and calling all 
men forward to the very van of progress, 
into new fields of thought, and coming 
bravely out as one of the standard-bearers 
of a new assertion and powerful vindication 
of civil and ecclesiastical rights. Thus by 
the grand generalizations of a truly great 
mind the two apparent incompatibilities, 
conservatism and progress, became one, and 
that an immensely higher unit of practical 
force than either could have been alone. 

Let us now call forward the one power 
which admits of no rival, and which grasps 
and penetrates and unifies the whole—the 
grace of God in the new creation. More 
eminently than any thing else George Peck 
was a Christian in a sense so complete as to 
give supernatural inspiration to consecrated 
and redeemed spirit. His book entitled 
“Christian Perfection” was largely the out- 
come of his own experience. His thorough 
Wesleyan Biblical orthodoxy came of the 
heart as well as of the brain, of experience 
verified by the profoundest study. Imper- 
fect as a man as he has always acknowledged 
himself to be, in the deepest humility de- 
ploring these imperfections, the power of 
the atonement, the victories of faith, and the 
wealth of love so penetrated and contrdlled 
his being that upon the one grand aim of 
life—the glory of God—the full powers 
of his manhood were concentrated to an ex- 
traordinary degree. Thus he followed with 
the simplicity of a child, and led with the 
authority of a heaven-commissioned com- 
mander. 


It would, therefore, seem easy to identify, 





at least in part, the elements and methods of. 
his unquestioned greatness. He was not a 
genius, but a man of comprehensive and 
well-defined talents. He was nothing in ex- 
tremes, but a compact and largely developed 
concentration of strong and excellent qual- 
ities, as nearly symmetrical as it is reasona- 
ble to expect a man of so large a grasp of 
power to be. True greatness, however, is 
not in what a man is, but chiefly in what 
he does. Dr. Peck can be safely tried by 
this test. 

His great life-work was the preaching of 
the Gospel. His sermons showed that as a 


theologian he had made himself familiar 
with all the great truths of Systematic di- 
vinity and all the phases of polemical theol- 
ogy, and a master in the principles of Bibli- 
cal exegesis. 


All these appeared in due 
time and place, subject to the most imperi- 
ous mental control. His discourses were 
generally complete and rather elaborate 
structures, scholarly,-but in no sense pedan- 
tic, evidently the result of severe study and | 
much practice, and yet they had so much 
of Gospel simplicity that the common peo- 
ple heard him gladly. 

Was he a great preacher? If soundness, 
clearness, and comprehensiveness as a teacher 
of revealed truth, so sustained by patient 
research, and well defined statement. for 
more than half a century, that no intelligent 
person ever went to hear him without ex- 
pecting to be instructed ; if the Gospel illus- 
trated by a large scope of intelligence con- 
stantly augmented by a fresh reading, an 
unusually strict observation upon men and 
current history, and enforced by a. warm, 
glowing Christian experience and a life of 
singular purity and elevation; if calmness 
in argument and warmth in appeal, tender- 
ness, pathos, and force in delivery, not un- 
frequently rising to overwhelming grandeur; 
if a life-long success in compelling unbe- 
lievers to respect the Gospel, in bringing 
sinners to Christ, and building up the Church 
in holiness, constitute true greatness, then 
was George Peck a great preacher. It may 
be really doubted whether the entire work 
of any American divine has entered more 
largely or potentially into personal character 
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or public institutions or ecclesiastical and 
social life. 

Outside of his work in pastoral theology 
his labors were very largely influential. He 
was for a few years a thorough teacher of 
youth, and for nearly all his public life, in 
one way or another, a teacher of preachers. 
He filled for twelve years the highest edito- 
rial chairs of his Church. He wrote for the 
best periodicals enough to make many, vol- 
umes. As an author some of his works have 


reachéd standard authority, while all have 
been of acknowledged interest. 
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It can be no reason for wonder that such 
a man has been largely recognized by schol- 
ars and divines outside of his own Church,— 
a truly representative man, too broad and 
catholic in the scope and aims of his life to 
be exclusively claimed by any denomination. 
His great patience and profound humility in 
his last illness, his triumphant confidence 
and magnificent utterances in the struggles 
of death, were in complete harmony with 
the true greatness of his character, the pu- 
rity of his life, and the constant repose of 
his faith in the world’s Redeemer. 





A REMARKABLE 


MONG the free spiritual associations 

which arose in the Netherlands dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, one of the most re- 
markable was the Brotherhood of the Com- 
mon Lot. Though less known than some 
of the older associations, its influence in 
preparing the way for the Reformation was 
unsurpassed. 

The founder of this society was Gerhard 
Groot. Emerson, I think, has remarked 
that “institutions are the shadows of their 
founders.” A better illustration, or, indeed, 
a stronger confirmation of this saying than 
the Brotherhood of the Common Lot, can 
hardly be found. Groot not only instituted 
the. fraternity, but he inspired it with his 
own peaceful and enlightened spirit. Before 
sketching the growth and character of his 
society, we can not, perhaps, do better than 
glance at the leading events of his life. 

The son of Werner Groot, Gerhard was 
born in October, 1340, at Deventer, of which 
flourishing Hanseatic town his father was 
sheriff and burgomaster. Being delicate in 
health, and giving promise of rare mental 
abilities, he was devoted by his parents, it is 
said, to a career of study from his earliest 
days. The first part of his education was 
received, in all probability, in the public 
school of his native city. When fifteen he 
was sent to the University of Paris, where 
he imbibed a taste for magic, and after a 
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residence of three years took his degree of 
Master of Arts. Subsequently he proceeded 
to Cologne, and there made his first appear- 
ance as 2 public speaker and teacher, win- 
ning great applause. When his education 
was finished he obtained, through the influ- 
ence of bis family, several prebends, and was 
appointed canon of Utrecht and Aix. For 
a time he went the way of the world; except 
by his tastes and abilities he was undistin- 
guished from the clergy around him. He 
took part, it is said, in public amusements, 
ate the richest food, treated himself to the 
costliest wines, went in gay attire, wore a 
girdle with silver ornaments, and was clad in 
a robe of the richest furs. But meeting 
with his old friend and fellow-student, Henry 
Kalkar, and being persuaded by him, he re- 
solved to change his life. Going home from 
Utrecht, where this auspicious meeting took 
place, he made a bonfire of his books on 
magic, renounced the use of his emoluments 
and patrimony, put off his gay clothes, and 
became an altogether different man. 

Two courses were now open to him: one 
was to retire to some religious house, and 
there devote himself to meditation and an 
ascetical life; the other was to continue in 
the world and use his talents as speaker and 
teacher. According to the ideas then cur- 
rent, the more becoming was the first. To 
consign one’s self to the cloisters, and prac- 
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tice the barbarities of asceticism, was re- 
garded as the real and only demonstrative 
evidence of a thorough conversion. But for 
asceticism, by reason of his weakly constitu- 
tion, and as he afterwards found out, Ger- 
hard was altogether unsuited. He was just 
as unsuited for a life of continuous medita- 
tion. St. Bernard used to say that, wherever 
he went, a voice always seemed to be saying 
to him, “To what end art thou here?” 
Something similar was the case with Ger- 
hard. After the fires of the divine life had 
been kindled within him he could find rest 
and peace in activity alone. Of the two 
alternatives, therefore, he chose the latter. 

In order to obtain leisure and quiet to 
prepare for his work, he now withdrew to 
the Carthusian convent of Monckhuysen, 
where his friend, Henry Kalkar, was prior. 
Here he devoted himself to the study of the 
Bible and to the discipline of his heart and 
mind. At the end of three years be obeyed 
the call of his Carthusian friends, was or- 
dained a deacon, and, being licensed by 
Florentius von Wevelinchoven, Bishop of 
Utrecht, he appeared as a preacher of the 
Word. 

Clad in mean attire, he now went from 
town to town, and from village to village, 
warning and exhorting men to repent. 
Wherever he obtained admission his labor 
was unceasing. Frequently he preached 
twice a day, and not unseldom for three 
hours ata time. Throwing the usual Latin 
aside, he addressed the people in the vulgar 
tongue. The effect was great. High and 
low, rich and poor, laity and clergy, came 
to hear him. At Deventer, Zwoll, Utrecht, 
Amsterdam, and other places, the whole 
population neglected their meals, left their 
business, and flocked around him in such 
numbers that the churches were too small, 
and he was obliged to preach in the open air. 
Nor was it that Gerhard was a merely pop- 
ular preacher, or made use of rhetorical arts. 
That which attracted the people was as much 
his matter as his manner. Many who heard 
him were touched with contrition; others 
were thoroughly converted. On some, how- 
ever, the effect was different. While ten- 


derly persuasive, Gerhard was fearless and 
Vou. IV.—3 





trenchant. Thomas 4 Kempis represents him 
as laboring in the spirit of the Baptist, as 
denouncing the evils prevalent in society 
and the Church with withering vehemence. 
A number of the clergy more noble than 
the rest lent him their countenance and sup- 
port. By many others the bitterest animos- 
ity was conceived. After many attempts to 
find an accusation against him, they at last 
persuaded Wevelinchoven, notwithstanding 
the intercession of friends, to withdraw from 
Gerhard his license to preach. William of 
Salvarvilla tried to procure the removal of 
this inhibition by applying to the sovereign 
pontiff, Urban VI, but in vain. With asor- 
rowful heart Gerhard resolved to obey the 
authorities, saying, “They are our superiors; 
we will do what is Night, and obey them.” 
To its own defeat the Church of Rome has 
contributed often. In inhibiting Gerhard it 
did. Instead of putting a stop to his activ- 
ity, it only diverted his energies into a new 
and more fruitful field. Prohibited from 
instructing the people, he resolved to devote 
himself to the instruction of the young. In 
Deventer there was a large school. Of those 
who attended it, and especially of such as 
were destined for the Church, Gerhard soon 
gathered round him a considerable number, 
assisting them in their studies, and enter- 
taining them with his conversation and at 
his table. A peculiar feature in his charac- 
ter was his intense love for books. A beau- 
tiful copy of the Scriptures, or a well-written 
edition of a favorite theologian, gave him 
great delight. For some time, partly as a 
means of procuring for them a livelihood, 
and partly that he might have copies of the 
Scriptures and other books he prized to give 
away or to circulate among his friends, he 
had been in the habit of employing a num- 
ber of young men as copyists. To this work 
he now introduced his friends and many of 
the poorer scholars. Day by day the circle 
around him grew larger; his band of copy- 
ists and scholars gradually assumed the 
character of a regular society. At length 
Florentius Radewins, the young vicar of 
Deventer, and one of his most intimate 
friends, addressed him in this wise: “ Dear 
master, what harm would it do were I and 
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these clerks here copying with me to put our 
weekly earnings into a common fund, and live 
together?” “Live together!” exclaimed 
Gerhard, “the monks would never let us. 
They would do all they can to prevent 
us.” “But what is to hinder us from try- 
ing?” rejoined Florentius; “it may be that 
God will grant us success.” ‘ Well, then,” 
said Gerhard, “in God’s name, begin. I will 
be your advocate, and faithfully defend you 
against all who rise up against you.” In 
the attempt which was made the Brother- 
hvod of the Common Lot took its rise. 
The principle on which it was based 
was that of the community of goods. The 
brethren were to be supported by their 
own labor. Like the primitive Church at 
Jerusalem, they were t@/have all things in 
common. The aim they set before them 
was the cultivation and spread of a purer 
and more enlightened Christianity. Their 


bond of union was mutual affection and 
identity of aim. For its permanency the 
Brotherhood depended simply and solely on 
the continuance among its members of 


brotherly love and mutual agreement. UllI- 
mann has compared it to the philosophical 
and ascetical societies of antiquity. Points 
of similarity certainly exist. But in one 
thing the brotherhood was essentially dif- 
ferent. The good it sought was not its 
own. Its primary and distinctive aim was 
to do good to others. “In doing good,” 
said Florentius Radewins, its second presi- 
dent, and the one by whom Gerhard’s mind 
was more clearly reflected, “do it without 
self-seeking—simply for the glory of God.” 

Along with the fraternities Gerhard also 
instituted the female societies of the Common 
Lot. Their character and aim were the 
same as those of the fraternities. The only 
difference lay in their occupations. He in- 
tended likewise to establish a Monastery of 
Regular Canons. By means of this he hoped 
to illustrate the kind of life he deemed the 
best, and to secure for his male and female 
societies a center of co-operation and counsel. 
But this, in some respects the most cherished 
of all his plans, he was destined never to 
carry out. In the year 1384, when attend- 
ing one of his friends who had been seized 





with the terrible scourge known as the Black 
Death, he was evidently smitten with the 
plague, and a few days afterward breathed 
his last, exhorting the brethren who stood 
around him to confidence in God, and 
recommending his friend, Florentius Rade- 
wins, to them as their head. As on another 
and greater occasion, immediately after the 
removal of its founder, Gerhard’s society 
received an access of life. The plan he was 
obliged to leave unfinished was taken up by 
Florentius, and in the year 1386, being 
approved of even by Wevelinchoven, it 
assumed a definite and tangible shape in the 
monastery of Windesheim. 

The relations in which the brethren stood 
with the various classes of society were, as a 
rule, of the best. By the people they were 
highly esteemed. To the magistrates they 
were frequently indebted for support. When 
they went to open their institutions in a city 
or district hitherto unoccupied, they would 
find both people and magistrates waiting to 
give them a cordial reception. At their 
settlement in Utrecht, for instance, they were 
presented with a house, priestly vestments, a 
silver-gilt cup, and money to the amount of 
three hundred Rhenish guilders. The con- 
sequence was the brethren spread and mul- 
tiplied with remarkable rapidity. From 
Deventer, their center and home, they went 
to Windesheim and Zwoll. Thence they 
spread to all the leading towns and cities 
of the Netherlands, to Gouda, Ghent, Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam, etc. Within less than a 
century brother-houses and sister-houses had 
been thickly scattered throughout Northern 
Germany. Southward they were to be 
found as far as Suabia; and eastward to the 
city of Merseberg. Nor was the number of 
their establishments represented by the num- 
ber of towns in which they were located. 
In many towns and cities there were two or 
more—as in Windesheim, Deventer, and 
Wesel. 

That this progress was altogether smooth 
or unhindered must not, however, be sup- 
posed. At times it was retarded from within. 
While the great majority of the brethren 
exhibited a piety and zeal of the purest and 
most exemplary kind, a few now and again 
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proved to be false. Such was the case with 
a brother who was sent to Liege to open a 
school. Instead of devoting himself to his 
mission, he gave himself up to drunkenness 
and gambling, and became a corrupter of 
the young. As a result the institutions of 
the Brotherhood in Liege were speedily sup- 
pressed by the order of the bishop. On the 
other hand, as Gerhard had many enemies, 
so had his societies. Chief among them 
were the mendicant monks. During the first 
years of the Brotherhood’s existence their 
persecutions were continued. At Kampen 
they induced the magistrates to drive all the 
friends and adherents of the fraternity out 
of their city, and to prohibit Werner Keyn- 
camp, rector of the school, from entering 
their jurisdiction for ten years. The chief 
cause of their hostility was the fact that the 
brethren were taking the education of the 
young almost entirely out of their hands, and 
in this and other ways diminishing their 
revenues. The charge they usually brought 
against them was that they were neither a 
true order nor recognized by law, but that 
ecclesiastically they were illegitimate. At 
the Council of Constance they put forth all 
their energies to procure their ruin. Under 
the leadership of Matthew Gabow, a preach- 
ing monk of the diocese of Merseberg, they 
submitted a bill of complaint against them, 
charging them with being ecclesiastical mon- 
strosities, a sort of genus tertium, a class of 
beings who ought not to exist, and demand- 
ing their entire suppression. 

Of external organization the brethren 
had little or none. The nearest resemblance 
they had to it was the meeting of their 
rectors. Year by year these met in two 
assemblies according as they came from the 
Netherlands or from Germany, and consulted 
together on the affairs of the communities in 
general. But any executive power they do 
not seem to have had. While keeping up a 
regular correspondence with each other, all 
the establishments were self-governed. Each 
had its own forms and customs, and was en- 
tirely independent of the rest. 

As we have seen, the members of the asso- 
ciation divided themselves into three classes: 
canons, brethren, sisters. Of the three, the 





canons are the least numerous. The number 
of their monasteries was never large. The 
intention of their founder they seem rarely 
to have fulfilled. After a brief period of 
activity most of them fell into the usual style 
of monastic life. The canons of Windes. 
heim were at first remarkably zealous, exe- 
cuting many copies of the Scriptures, and 
even venturing-on criticism. But with the 
increase of their wealth came the abatement 
of their zeal. Latterly they had sunk so far 
from the ideal and spirit of their founder that 
the first question they asked of a candidate 
was, whether he was good at eating, sleeping, 
and obeying. 

A brother-house usually consisted of about 
twenty members. At the head was a rector 
or president. Along with him was his as- 
sistant, the sub-rector, a steward, a librarian, 
a scriptuarius, having charge of the copying, 
a director of novices, etc. These offices 
existed, however, more for the sake of con- 
venience and order. Equality as well as 
fraternity existed in each of the houses. The 
brethren were likewise divided into priests, 
clergy (clerici), and laymen. The number of 
priests was originally exceedingly small. 
Gerhard used to say, “I would not under- 
take the care of souls even for a single night 
for all the gold of Arabia.” For a time the 
same feeling pervaded the society. As it 
wore away the number of priests increased. 
In each house there were usually four, twice 
as many clergy, with whom were counted 
the novices, and as many laymen as chose 
to share the brethren’s mode of life. 

From proselytizing, or from soliciting 
donations, the brethren carefully abstained. 
Applications for admission were entertained 
only after being repeatedly renewed. Can- 
didates were required to pass a year of pro- 
bation, during which they were not allowed 
to visit their relatives. The probation being 
ended, those who wished to proceed became 
clerks, when they were expected to resign 
their patrimony or possessions for the com- 
mon use. Having attained the full status 
of brethren, they now took their place and 
duties with the rest. If any one grew dis- 
satisfied, he was at liberty to leave. All 
he had to do was to settle his accounts with 
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the brethren, leave a sum of money in their 
hands, and go his way. In matters of dress 
the greatest latitude, though rarely practiced, 
was always allowed. The costume usually 
worn was Gerhard’s after his conversion, a 
gray cloak, gray coat, and gray breeches. 
The head was generally covered with a cowl 
of the same color, on account of which the 
brethren were called cucullati.* Their mode 
of life was exceedingly methodical. Divid- 
ing the day into several parts, they devoted 
one to spiritual exercises, another to writing, 
a third to manual or other labor. A pecu- 
liar and distinctive feature of their spiritual 
exercises was the practice, instituted by Ger- 
hard, of confessing their sins to each other. 

The labor in which the brethren engaged 
depended partly on their peculiar aptitudes, 
and partly on the character of the district in 
which they lived. The duties of some were, 
of course, purely domestic. Others were en- 
gaged in trades or in commerce. The con- 
vent of St. Mary at Beverwijk traded in 
parchment, honey, wax, salt-fish. At Hilders- 
heim the brethren made mass-books, vest- 
ments, and other kinds of ecclesiastical fur- 
nishings. The brethren at Hattem were at 
first farmers and weavers. Afterwards they 
became prosperous and rich, able to main- 
tain a large school. 

One species of labor, the copying of books. 
was common to every house and to all the 
brethren. This, as we saw, originated in 
Gerhard’s love for beautiful manuscripts. 
Next to him, those who gave it the strongest 
impetus and raised it almost to the position 
of a monopoly were Florentius Radewins 
and Gerhard Zerbolt. Though no great 
penman, what Florentius Jacked in skill he 


made up in zeal, inciting the brethren to his 


utmost, preparing the parchment, marking 
extracts, revising the MSS. Zerbolt’s pas- 
sion for books was equal to Gerhard’s. A 
fine codex gave him greater pleasure than a 
sumptuous feast. Among the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished penmen was the cele- 
brated author, Thomas 4 Kempis. His de- 
light in well-executed MSS. was’ intense. 





* Other names by which they were known were Hier- 
onymites, Gregorians, Brothers of Good Will, Collation- 
brothers (Colloatsiebroeders), Devoti Clerici. 





The works copied were, besides the Scrip- 
tures and books of devotion, Anselm’s 
“Monologium,” Bernard’s “ Meditationes,” 
and various treatises from the Latin and 
Greek fathers, also books used in the schools, 
Extracts were likewise made from pious 
authors in the shape of tracts. To tran- 
scribing the brethren were indebted for a 
large part of their income, though many of 
these books went to increase their own libra- 
ries, whence they were lent, while others 
were given away, one hour being set apart 
each day to writing for the poor. 

Another way in which the brethren sought 
to enlighten the people was by means of 
preaching. Their extant sermons are in 
Latin; but there is good reason to believe 
that when addressing the people they fol- 
lowed the practice of Gerhard, and spoke in 
the popular tongue. Their addresses were 
of two kinds—sermons and collations. A 
feature of the former, not without parallels 
elsewhere, was their remarkable length. As 
we mentioned above, Gerhard’s sermons 
sometimes lasted for three hours. Those of 
John of Gronde often lasted for six. Colla- 
tions were a more popular kind of addresses, 
delivered in each of the brother-houses on 
Sunday afternoons and on Saint days. Ap- 
parently they were similar to a Scotch “ex- 
position.” A passage being read from the 
Gospels, it was explained and applied. The 
meetings at which these addresses were de- 
livered became exceedingly popular. Nu- 
merous bequests were made for their insti- 
tution and support. 

But that to which the brethren devoted 
their principal energies was the education of 
the young. The age and country in which 
they originated were neither dark nor illit- 
erate. Schools were established in all the 
larger towns of the Netherlands. Yet their 
influence was exceedingly great. They fell 
upon opportune times. The desire for 
knowledge was beginning to be widely felt. 
When Gerhard was studying at Monckhuy- 
sen, Petrarch was living at Vaucluse, inau- 
gurating the revival of letters. John of 
Ravenna was itinerating about Italy, arous- 
ing in the minds of the young a passion for 
the ancient classics. Before the Brotherhood 
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had reached the zenith of its activity, the 
enthusiasm awakened in Italy had crossed 
the Alps. In the South the revival had 
taken a secular, if not a decidedly atheistical 
turn. Laboring in the spirit of Gerhard, 
the brethren tried to make it subservient to 
the development of the spiritual life. In the 
numerous schools they opened they took 
great pains to inculcate a knowledge of the 
Bible. Where schools existed already they 
gave their services as teachers, or, gathering 
the pupils around them, instructed them by 
their conversation and example. Nor was 
it by teaching alone that they labored for 
the young. How to promote their intellec- 
tual and spiritual welfare seems to have 
been their continual thought. The poorer 
scholars they took almost entirely beneath 
their charge, paying their school fees, pro- 
viding them with books, and proguring gra- 
tuitous entertainment for them in honorable 
and pious families. Not the least of their 
services was the introduction of the use of 
the classics and better grammar. 

Reformers ostensibly the brethren were 
not, though they denounced the corruptions 
of the Church continually; the idea of insti- 
tuting a “reformation” they never enter- 
tained. Yet, in reality, the whole spirit 
and tendency of their work were thoroughly 
reforming. More than any other agency of 
their times, they contributed to produce that 
intellectual and spiritual atmosphere with- 





out which the Reformation of Luther would 
have been impossible. 

Their decay was chiefly due to three 
causes—their inability te adapt themselves 
to the changing times, the invention of 
printing, and the progress of the Reforma- 
tion. In most institutions there is a natural 
element of decay. Ministering to certain 
wants which are more or less peculiar to the 
period of their origin, as these change or 
disappear they also must change or pass 
away. Against the printing-press the breth- 
ren for a time struggled with zeal. But the 
conflict was unequal. The fraternities of 
Gerhard were no match for the ever-increas- 
ing fraternities of Gutenberg and Faust. 
Their monopoly was broken forever. By 
completing what for nearly two centuries 
the brethren had indefatigably, though un- 
consciously, labored at, the Reformation 
gave the most effectual impetus to their 
downfall. Three times Luther stood forth 
in their defense. ‘“ Would to God,” he on 
one occasion writes, “that all monastic in- 
stitutions were like them! Clergymen, 
cities, and countries would then be better 
served and more prosperous than they now 
are.” But even his advocacy could not 
save them. Their time was come, and in 
the course of the seventeenth century, or 
after an existence of about two hundred 
and fifty years, the societies of Gerhard en- 
tirely disappeared. 
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S the travelerin Europe reaches a certain 
point in that mountain-chain which 
contains some of the noblest monuments of 
the handiwork of God, coming from the par- 
ent fountain of eternal snows in the heart 
of the hills, he sees a stream that goes forth 
on its impetuous way, small in its begin- 
nings, but mighty in ils smallness, and con- 
taining within itself the pledge of something 
greater in its after-course. Later on in his 
wanderings lie sails down the same stream, 
when it has been fed by many tributaries, 
now a noble river, sweeping with queenly 





beauty by many a fair city and many a 
lovely hamlet, singing the song of its pride 
and of its love to the green old woods and 
the purple vineyards that fringe its banks, 
while the ancient gray castles that look down 
upon it heighten its charms, so that we do 
not wonder that it has been the joy of the 
minstrel as he sang its glory, and the inspi- 
ration of the patriot as he fought for its 
freedom. It is the Rhine—the noble Rhine, 
the pride of Germany, the admiration of 
the world. 

Of a growth akin to that in a people’s 
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history we write at this time. It is now little 
more than a century ago that the great nav- 
igator Cook planted the flag of England on 
Australian shores. As it then stood in its 
solitude, an island continent surrounded by 
the encircling sea, vast and seemingly deso- 
late, the discovery appeared rather an acqui- 
sition to geographical research than an added 
realm to the commercial activity of the 
world. Nor was the case much altered when, 
near twenty years later, the first settlement 
of British emigrants took place in an arm of 
that harbor above which Sydney sits to-day 
the great and growing metropolis. Then 
the territory suitable for settlement was re- 
garded as limited—mountain ranges sterile 
and seemingly impassable, uplifted them- 
selves as barriers that were not to be pierced. 
The land was looked upon not as the home 
of empire, but as an asylum where England 
could plant her felon bands without much 
fear of their return. But now how changed 
the pruspect! In this territory there are 
now five colonies, four of which are fast 
rising to the dignity of states. It has cities 
whose marvelous growth is almost without 


a parallel—towns that spread themselves 
over an area that is practically illimitable, 
and hamlets and settlements which will 
prove the germs of greater things in the 


near future. Its pastoral and agricultural 
resources are vast and its mineral wealth 
virtually inexhaustible. Its government 
blends in itself the freest principles of the 
American with the venerable safeguards of 
the British Constitution. Its educational 
provisions in the establishment of common 
schools seek to give to all such a measure of 
culture as will fit for the duties of citizen- 
ship, while its colleges and universities meet 
the cravings of the most ambitious, and 
prepare the way for the highest place. It 
has a commerce which brings it into associa- 
tion with almost every part of the world. In 
a word, we have here a land which Providence 
has enriched with all the elements of na- 
tional prosperity and progress, needing only 
the added element of a cultured and godly 
population to become in the South what 
America has become in the West—an agent 
in the working out of that destiny which 





God has manifestly committed to Anglo- 
Saxon hands of holding up the flag of truth 
and freedom and righteousness in the van of 
the nations, and leading the world up to 
that consummation of hope which awaits it 
in the fullness of the times. 

Tf proofs of material progress are demanded 
we point to a population which rose in thirty 
years from two hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand to over two million souls. We can 
point to a trade which rose in the same gen- 
eration from less than six million pounds to 
over sixty-three million pounds, and to 
show that this progress has not reached its 
flood-tide mark we call attention to the fact 
that it rose still further from sixty-three 
million pounds in 1871, to eighty-seven mill- 
ion pounds in 1874. As mere indices to the 
great material development of these colonies 
we note further that upwards of five million 
tons of shipping entered and cleared the 
various ports in 1874; that there are seventy 
million head of live stock on their pastures, 
and nearly five million acres of land under 
cultivation. There are two thousand miles 
of railway open and a far greater length in 
progress or projected; more than twenty-six 
thousand miles of telegraph, to which addi- 
tions are being rapidly made, unite every 
part of the group with the rest of the world. 
The annual revenues of the several govern- 
ments approach fourteen million pounds 
sterling. The reader has only to contrast 
these facts with our sparse population to get 
a true idea of Australian progress. 

The growing importance of the Australian 
trade to the English people may be gathered 
from the following facts: The value of the 
exports from the United Kingdom to Aus- 
tralasian ports in 1851 was £2,807,356; in 
1871 it was £10,051,982, or thirty per cent 
of all the export of British produce and 
manufactures to all colonial dependencies. 
The proportion must now be much larger; 
for the export in 1873 to these colonies rose 
to a declared value of £17,610,152, am in- 
crease of no less £7,558,170, or seventy-five 
per cent in two years. These facts are the 
best answer to that class of statesmen who 
hold lightly by the connection of the col- 
onies with the mother country, proving as 
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they do what an important element these 
dependencies are in the greatness of that 
empire which reaches from the rising to the 
setting sun. 

Of this group of infant states we would 
speak more particularly of that with which 
we are best acquainted—New South Wales. 
This is the oldest, the most extensively set- 
tled, the richest in agricultural, pastoral, 
and mineral wealth, and the one which, as 
we believe, is destined to occupy the premier 
position of power and influence. Although 
two provinces have been carved out of it at 
different times—Victoria on the south and 
Queensland on the north—thereby causing 
a loss both of territory and population, its 
area is still 323,437 square miles. “Its eastern 
boundary, washed by the waves of the great 
Pacific, stretches for eight hundred miles, 
while another line of eight hundred miles 
to the far west brings you to its western 
boundary, running through the extensive 
sheep pastures of its great interior plains. 
The area embraced by these limits is as large 
as France, Great Britain, and Ireland com- 
bined, and larger than any European state 
save Russia. The whole of this territory 
lies beyond the tropics, and within the most 
favored belt of the globe. Its main fea- 
tures are a belt of coast land, rich in hills 
and valleys, and marked by several naviga- 
ble streams. Bounding this on the west a 
mountain range runs from north to south 
of the colony, for the most part barren and 
unproductive to the farmer, but marked by 
scenes of grandeur and loveliness enough to 
satisfy the most passionate lover of the sub- 
lime and the beautiful, and, moreover, 
abounding in mineral wealth enough to 
make the fortune of a generation of million- 
aires. Back of this dividing line run the 
great plains of the interior, wpon which 
millions of stock find pasturage, the produce 
of which contribute so largely to the cloth- 
ing of the world. The climate is in some 
parts similar to that of Southern France and 
Italy ; in the uplands the air is singularly dry 
and elastic, while throughout the whole of 
the territory you have a temperature which 
though sometimes trying in the intensity of 
its heat, is, nevertheless, as suiting the nec- 





essary conditions of health, one of the finest 
that can be found on the face of the globe. 

The political institutions of the country 
are such as provide for the free workings of 
democracy, under such checks and safeguards 
as will prevent its abuse. The governor, as 
representative of the imperial power, is the 
head of the state. A legislative council 
of thirty-one members, nominated for life 
by the Governor in Council, furnishes a pro- 
tection against any precipitate and unwise 
legislation. But the Legislative Assembly, 
like the British House of Commons, is the 
great power in the body politic, being as it 
is the embodiment of the popular will. In 
the election of members manhood suffrage 
obtains and vote by ballot. That the doings 
of Parliament have not been always con- 
ducted with that temper and moderation 
and superiority to party politics which con- 
stitute the wisdom and strength of legisla- 
tion is a matter which proves only that the 
best constitutions are sometimes worked in 
association with human weakness. But when 
we have made this abatement in the matter, 
still truth compels us to say that the system 
on the whole has wrought well; that it has 
been productive of measures which aim at 
the development and consolidation of great 
national interests. And the verdict we are 
compelled to utter as to the working of our 
represen tative institutions is, that they may 
be safely trusted to the good sense, good faith, 
and earnest patriotism of the mass of the 
people. 

The great question in a new country is 
the question of settlement on the land. 
This is the bait that is so alluringly held 
before the gaze of the toil-worn and strug- 
gling multitudes of the Old World. In this 
matter the colonies have entered into com- 
petition with one another in seeking to es- 
tablish the superiority of their claims as the 
most fitting field for the emigrant. By the 
act which passed the Parliament of New 
South Wales of 1861, for the alienation of 
crown lands, the possession of this great ob- 
ject was made easy, and particularly to men 
of small means. The two great features of 
this law are free selection before survey over 
all unreserved lands, and the deferred pay- 
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ment of three-fourths of the purchase-money, 
subject to a rate of interest. Persons can 
take up land, from forty to six hundred and 
forty acres, at one pound per acre, on pay- 
ment of five shillings per acre when mak- 
ing application to select; the balance to be 
paid at any time the selector pleases after 
three years from date of deposit, such bal- 
ance being subject to interest qt the rate of 
five per cent from expiration of three years. 
If there is available land adjacent to that 
of the selector, he can take up thereof to 
the extent of three times the area of his 
purchase under pre-emptive lease at an an- 
nual rental of two pounds for every six 
hundred and forty acres. The operation of 
this law may be judged from the fact that 
under its provisions, from 1862 to 1874, 73,- 
424 selections have been made, representing 
6,576,979 acres. The amount of deposits 
received was £1,530,977, and the estimated 
amount of all the balances due in December, 
1874, was £4,349,598. In addition to these 
figures land has been alienated otherwise 
than by free selection to the extent of 2,086,- 
211 acres, representing a value of £2,280,522. 


In the five years from 1869 to 1874 more 
land passed into private hands than in the 


previous eighty-three years. And lest our 
readers should think that in this way we 
shall soon part with the entire fee-simple of 
our estate, we may remark that, even at the 
rate of the last decade, it would take about 
one hundred and eight years to dispose of 
the area still unsold. These figures are dry, 
but the facts to which they point are any 
thing but dry. They mean the conversion 
of thousands from the position of servants 
to that of masters and owners of their own 
freehold. How many have I known who 
have gone forth to reclaim the wilderness, 
who are to-day enjoying the fruits of their 
hard toil in homesteads that are embosomed 
in beauty and surrounded by broad acres, 
now bright with the promise of the Spring 
or laughing with the golden flush of harvest! 
The lordly squatter of to-day in many in- 
stances began life at the foot of the hill. 
Commencing with a few sheep, he pur- 
sued a course that was marked by industry 
and thrift, until at length he became the 





lord of many folds and the master of a do- 
main, in some cases, as large as an English 
county. 

It must not, however, be inferred, as some 
are in danger of doing, that a country with 
such high advantages renders success abso- 
lute and easy. The conditions of success 
are the same there as elsewhere. Energy, 
thrift, character, a resolute purpose, untir- 
ing industry, a careful husbanding of means, 
principles that will command confidence,— 
these are the conditions of success there as 
elsewhere. But if these be possessed, they 
contain the pledge of all besides. With these 
as his stock in trade, the toiler will have his 
reward. And when a few years have come 
and gone he will find himself master of a 
snug home, with the passion-vine clustering 
around the porch and the clematis and the 
rose festooning the windows, and the vine, 
purple or golden with the clusters that hang 
so temptingly upon its trellised branches, 
while the orange and banana, the peach and 
the apricot, the nectarine and plum, with 
whatever else his wish may plant, or his 
need desire, crown his orchard, and he him- 
self enjoying in the even-tide of life that 
well-earned rest which comes so fittingly 
after a day of labor, with the proud con- 
sciousness that his children and children's 
children are citizens of a commonwealth in 
which they may rise to any position for 
which their ambition and ability and oppor- 
tunities fit them. 

The great staple of New South Wales is 
wool. From the day when, in 1797, a few 
merino sheep reached the Colony from the 
Cape to the present, the growth of this in- 
dustry has been immense. The prosperity 
of the Colony, in connection with its stock, 
may be judged from the fact that the export 
of the products of its pastoral wealth for 1875 
reached the sum of over seven million two 
hundred thousand pounds. The total value 
of the export of wool from the beginning 
may be set down in round numbers to close 
on seventy-eight millions of money. The pas- 
toral holdings, or squatting runs, as they are 
called, range from fourteen thousand to five 
hundred thousand acres, and graze from four 
thousand to one hundred and eighty thou- 
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sand sheep. The rent paid to the Govern- 
ment for the use of the land is from thirty 
to eight hundred pounds per annum,—the 
average of the total rent being about a half- 
penny an acre over the whole Colony. 

In addition to this great branch of national 
wealth and the stock interest generally, many 
others exist, some but in their infancy, oth- 
ers established on a firm and secure basis. 
In the southern parts of the Coast District 
large tracts of land are devoted as dairy farms. 
Northwards the broad alluvial flats are rich 
in the growth of maize and lucern hay. 
On the great table-lands of the South and 
West wheat grows to perfection. In the 
northern portion of the territory, having an 
area approaching to four million acres, we 
find a climate suitable to the growth of 
sugar and silk, cotton and arrow-root, coffee 
and tea, and even tropical fruits of nearly 
every kind. Other districts favorable to the 
growth of the grape are becoming famous in 
the production of wine. Sugur is gradually 
asserting its place in the productions of the 
country, and in 1874, when the interest 


might be considered as only taking root, 
4,087 acres of land under cultivation yielded 


15,355,648 pounds of sugar. The list of 
fruits includes the well-known varieties that 
grow in England, with the less known pro- 
ducts of more southern lands. ‘The land, in 
short, is rich in the most luscious fruits,— 
enough to satisfy the appetite of the most epi- 
curean, and yet scattered with a prodigality 
that often makes the gift too little thoughtof. 
Passing from these productions of the soil, 
we would next glance at its mineral wealth. 
Gold was the magnet that first drew the 
multitudes to its shores; and though the 
days are gone when eager thousands turned 
from the ordinary pursuits of life, all in- 
spired by the thought that they might turn 
up a fortune by a lucky stroke of pick and 
shovel, yet still the search for gold occupies 
the energies of thousands who have settled 
down to it more as an industry which is to 
give them livelihood than as a lottery to 
yield them riches. The gold exists in allu- 
vial deposits and in quartz reefs. The ear- 
liest discoveries were of the first class, and 
very rich were these washings of the ages. 





Reefing, or mining for gold in quartz 
lodes, is the other mode by which the 
precious metal is obtained. Some of these 
have yielded immense returns. The har- 
vests of gold gathered out of the far-famed 
Hawkins Hill would appear fabulous were 
they not so well authenticated. From two 
of the mines in that hill, during a period 
of six months, gold to the value of £162,850 
was obtained. Indeed, so rich were the re- 
sults in a few of the choice claims there in 
the year 1872 that the glamour of the gold 
seduced almost every body from his sober- 
mindedness, aud not only the rich squatter 
and the wealthy merchant, but the strug- 
gling clerk, the toiling artisan, the servant- 
maid, and even grave divines, were for the 
moment touched, smitten with the fever and 
the thirst for gold. One claim gave 30,000 
ounces of gold from 486 tons of ‘stone, an- 
other 15,000 from 415 tons, and a third 1,567 
from 22 tons. Claims were put upon the 
market for £120,000, all of which were eagerly 
rushed at, and in some instances the £1 share 
attained a market value of £4, thus repre- 
senting a capital in ore mines of about half 
a million of money. The total yield of gold 
for the Colony is represented as 8,436,114 
ounces, of the value of £31,413,940. 

In addition to this the land has proved 
rich in copper, in tin, and in iron. Silver, 
lead, cinnabar, and diamonds have been also 
found, but as yet they have not risen to any 
place of prominence in the esteem of specu- 
lators. And then, to crown all these rich 
and varied resources, the Colony possesses 
immense areas that abound in coal, so much 
so that it constitutes an element of promise 
in the future more to be relied on even than 
gold. The yield of coal is represented by a 
total of £1,341,132; that of tin discovered 
within the last five or six years by a total 
of £1,427,772; that of copper by a total of 
£1,316, 254. 

Manufactures of almost all kinds are be- 
ginning to take root in the land. In view 
of these facts, little need be added to pro- 
claim the goodliness of a territory so blessed 
of God; and of the future we will only say 
that the elements of the present pledge its 
prosperity as truly as the green blades of the 
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farmer’s wheat-fields promise the coming 
harvest. If her people strive to emulate 
the virtues of the great stock from which it 
is her pride to have sprung, they too will 
wield a sovereignty that will be as beneficent 
as it is mighty, and in the coming time rise 
with their copartners in dominion to the high 
position of a greater Britain in the southern 
world. Of the other colonies we will not 
now speak. They are fitting compeers of the 
one of which we have written. We will 
now pass to give a brief glance at the work 
which, under God, the Methodist Church 
has accomplished in these lands. 
Methodism in Australia began in 1812, 
when there were three classes in Sydney and 
Windsor, numbering eighteen members. The 
first missionary was Samuel Leigh, who 
landed at Sydney in August of 1815. The 
difficulties connected with the establishment 
of the mission were great, the prospect un- 
hopeful; but though like the mustard-seed 
in its smallness, it has now become a goodly 
tree, whose branches now spread themselves 
throughout Australasia and Polynesia. 


In 1858 the Rev. Robert Young went out 
as a deputy from the British Conference, to 
organize the Australian Churches into an 


affiliated conference of that body. At this 
time it numbered 108 mihisters, 414 Churches, 
1,208 local preachers, 1,311 Sunday -school 
teachers, 13,621 Sunday-school children, and 
60,524 attendants on public worship. The 
missions in New Zealand, Friendly Islands, 
and Fiji were incorporated with the young 
connection, in the belief that the develop- 
ment of a missionary spirit for the heathen 
abroad would not hinder, but help, the con- 
ference in its work at home. To the confer- 
ence was thus committed the evangelization 
of the Southern world, so far as it pertained 
to Methodism. 

In speaking of the interests of the Church 
as those exist to-day, we may say of them 
that they have reached a magnitude and in- 
fluence which constitute a very powerful 
element in shaping the life of those great 
communities which are so fast rising into 
the rank of states. In comparison with 
other fields, it lacks those features of pic- 
turesqueness, that magnetic power, which 





do so much to command the attention of tne 
Churches to their claims. It has not the 
fascination of a mission in Italy, nor the 
grandeur of the work in India, nor the vast- 
ness of the work in China, nor the novelty 
of that in Japan. And yet there gather 
round it elements of interest, attributes of 
power, that place it in a position of honor 
in which it may fairly challenge attention 
with any of the places to which we have 
referred. Thus it is ministering to the spir- 
itual necessities of those who have gone 
forth from the overcrowding populations of 
the Old World to seek a new home upon 
Southern shores. There it is shaping and 
elevating those young but lusty democracies 
which are so strong in all the elements of 
material wealth, that to them may be added 
the moral excellence, the religious worth, 
which shall make this power a sovereignty 
that shall bless the nations. And both at 
home and abroad Australasian Methodism 
is deporting itself with a zeal and enterprise 
not unworthy its position and opportunities, 
and to-day we mark in it a vigor and sue- 
cess which will lead it forth to yet grander 
achievements, and make the promise of its 
young life like the flush and glory of morn- 
ing as it heralds the greater splendor of the 
perfect day. 

The field of its operations is large, so large 
that it taxes and will tax the utmost liber- 
ality and effort of the Church to meet its 
growing demands. In the north it has the 
Colony of Queensland, with its wide terri- 
tory and scattered population, rich in gold, 
in tin, in copper, rich in its large pastoral 
resources, With a climate that will grow 
many of the productions of the tropics, 
when the great question of Jabor has been 
satisfactorily settled,—a baby to-day, but a 
baby that has the proportions of an infant 
Hercules. Next comes the Colony of New 
South Wales, of which we have already 
fully written. Adjoining them stands the 
Colony of Victoria, with a population that 
exceeds that of all her neighbors, and a po- 
sition of influence of which she has just 
cause to be proud. Further on is South 
Australia, famous for the richness of its 
mines and the plenteousness of its harvests, 
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and which is opening out on a career that 
will place her in the future in a position not 
unworthy the powerful neighbors to whom 
she is so closely related. And when to these 
you add Western Australia, with its infant 
settlements, and Tasmania, with its beauty 
and productiveness, and New Zealand, with 
its singly growing provinces, and all those 
advantages which conie from climate and 
' capabilities that have won for it the designa- 
tion of the Britain of the South, you have 
within the limits thus hastily sketched a group 
of states the future of which can not fail to 
affect the destiny of the world; and to found 
them in Christian truth and mold them by 
Christian influence, and follow out their 
developments with all the guards and sancti- 
ties of our divine religion, is at once a noble 
mission and a solemn responsibility. The 
importance of all this is clearly seert by 
others. The Church of England is laboring 
to take her share in the work; and since in 
the colonies of Australia she is free from 
that bastard Romanism which elsewhere has 
been christened by the name of Ritualism,— 
a system of which we know not whether 
most to bemoan the degradation it offers to 
Gospel truth, or to denounce the unparal- 
leled audacity and faithlessness with which 
it violate its vows and defies the law,—Meth- 
odism wishes it God-speed. Romanism, too, 
is there forwarding her work. With a sa- 
gacity that does her credit, she sees that in 
the colonial empire of Britain she may 
reap some of her richest harvests: and with 
a zeal which we can but respect, however 
much we may deplore its aims, she is striv- 
ing with ceaseless effort to forward her 
projects. Other Churches are also striving 
in their several lines to champion the cause 
of Christianity. Among them, as will ap- 
pear from the facts which we shall presently 
bring forward, Methodism occupies a not 
unworthy place. 

From the returns of the first General 
Conference it appears that in the colonies 
alone the Australasian Church has more than 
a thousand churches. Among these are 
some whose size and architectural effective- 
ness give them an honorable place among 
the church edifices in the Southern hemi- 





spheres; and among them, too, are others of 
which Methodism is no less proud, the rough- 
hewn slab-building, or the neater weather- 
board, in which, as truly as in the grandest 
temples, the distant settlers in the remote 
bush prove that it is none other than the 
house of God and the gate of heaven. There 
are, also, about eight hundred and fifty other 
preaching places. Jn these far-off lands the 
place of worship is a small matter, provided 
only a congregation can be had. And so the 
squatter’s parlor, the settler’s kitchen, the hall 
of a court house, the wool-shed in shearing 
time, the out-building of a store, are among 
the places represented here. In spots like these 
many a wanderer in the wilderness has wept 
tears of gratitude and joy, because there came 
to him in his loneness that same old Gospel, 
whose sweetness spoke to him of heaven and 
home; and the best consecration of such places 
is to be found in the fact that despite the 
drawbacks of their character and surround- 
ings, souls were born for glory there. An- 
other fact which the statistics bring out is, 
that there are nine hundred and fifty Sabbath- 
schools, with upwards of seventy-five thou- 
sand children. Important as this branch of 


Church work is every-where, it acquires an 
added value in Australia from the position 
which the educational question is taking. 
. The platform of State education in the col- 
ony of Victoria may be summed up in the 


words—secular, compulsory, and free. The 
influence of this measure will tell on the other 
colonies, and if they do not adopt that pol- 
icy in its entireness, there can be little doubt 
that the forces which are at work to-day 
will result at length in the abolition of de- 
nominational schools, and in the appointment 
by the State of a common course of secular 
education, which will place all denominations 
on an equal fvoting, leaving the religious 
element to be provided for by special Church 
arrangements—possibly to its exclusion al- 
together. In the face of these facts, the 
Sabbath-school is viewed with an interest 
deepened by the greatness of the issues in- 
volved, and with a conviction that is growing 
in interest and breadth, that the work they 
will have to do in the future will be greater 
and more important than that which they 
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have hitherto wrought. Another item in 
the schedule deserving of notice, is the fact 
that there are four colleges. In that fact 
the Church has expressed her desire to give 
to such of the youth of Methodism as may 
require it an education that will take them 
right up tu the doors of the university, and 
that will give them breadth of culture in 
association with a sound moral and religious 
training. In these days of mental unrest, 
when the old faith is put upon a Procrustean 
bed of critical and scientific inquiry, to be 
mutilated by irreverent hands—when in 
other quarters it is represented as an old 
- mode which the larger intelligence of the 
time has outgrown, and when the danger to 
youth is from the boldness and subtlety of a 
philosophy which seeks to break that union 
between faith and science, which God would 
have held sacred,—it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that so far as the Church has the power, 
she shall protect her youth from these dan- 
gers by giving them the advantages of a lib- 
eral training that is found in closest alliance 
with Christian teaching and influences. 
Methodism in the far south has judged this 
to be a duty which she owed to them, and as 
a duty which she owed no less to herself. 
She has been anxious that they in whom 
the hopes of the Church centered should be 
Christian men as well as cultured men. In 
Democratic countries like hers, with repre- 
sentative institutions that may be a benefi- 
cent or a baneful power, according to the 
spirit by which they are inspired and guided, 
she thinks that one of the most remunera- 
tive forms of Church effort is that which will 
send out, into the great departinents of pub- 
lic life, broad- minded and broad-hearted men, 
who shall be Christian patriots, working in 
the State for the promotion of such mea- 
sures of general utility as shall promise the 
welfare of the commonwealth, and laboring 
in the Church to extend that Christianity 
which is the surest basis of a nation’s great- 
ness and the strongest bulwark in its defense. 
These colleges have also served as theolog- 
ical institutions for the training of ministe- 
rial candidates for their great work. The 
newspiper press is also vigorously worked. 
Each conference has its organ. 





In New |! 


South Wales there is the Weekly Advocate; 
in Victoria, the Weekly Spectator; in South 
Australia, the Weekly Methodist Journal; 
in New Zealand, the Monthly Wesleyan. Add 
to this the fact that in the colonies and mis- 
sions there is a membership of sixty thou- 
sand, with three hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand attendants on public worship, and 
we are confronted with a work, which, for 
extent, for numbers, for power, for promise, 
must make the heart leap with gratitude, 
and draw from the lips the ery, What hath 
God wrought! Contrasted with that state 
of things which obtained when Samuel Leigh 
went out to pioneer this enterprise it reminds 
one of another contrast which we have seen 
as an incident of travel. 

Going up from Suez some months ago, we 
were struck with the treeless, verdureless 
desolation of the desert which spread itself 
around in the early journey, with its hills, 
and its hollows bared to the blistering sun, 
as if the curse of perpetual sterility had laid 
its ban upon it. But as we passed on and 
up, and came at length to a region where 
the waters of the life-giving Nile swept 
through the land, what a scene of fertility 
and beauty met the eye! The vivid green 
of the growing crop, and the white affluence 
of the ripe one, seemed both to laugh for joy; 
the reaper bound his sheaves in the field, 
and the sower trod, as it were, upon his 
heels; the powerful palms waved their plumed 
heads as if they offered praise for the bless- 
ings of the bounteous heavens and the fruit- 
ful earth, and all combined to form a picture 
which made the eye kindle with admiration 
and the heart leap with delight. And so is 
it with the cause of which we write. The 
drought and barrenness of the past have 
been followed by a time of glorious Sum- 
mer fullness—“ the wilderness and the soli- 
tary place have become glad, and the desert 
has rejoiced and blossomed as the rose.” 

So great has been the growth of the Church 
that it has been found necessary to supersede 
the one Inter-colonial Annual Conference, 
which had the entire oversight of the Church, 
by four annual conferences, with a General 
Conference to be held once in three years, 
the annual conferences being the adminis- 
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trative bodies, the General Conference only 
possessing legislative power. Both these 
bodies are composed of ministers and lay- 
men. The lay question has thus received a 
very happy solution. Running up from the 
leader's meeting through the circuit quar- 
terly meeting to the district meeting, then 
to the annual conference, and so on, in regu- 
lar order, to the General Conference—the 
Supreme Court of Methodism, it presents 
an order, a harmony of relation and effec- 
tiveness which can not fail in the future 
greatly to strengthen and extend the cause 
whose past has been so prosperous. 

The fundsof Australasian Methodism show 
that due regard has been had to her finan- 
cial economy, and that it rests on a broad, 
firm basis. The Children’s Fund is formed 
by a pro rata charge upon the circuits for 
the support of the children of ministers up 
to a certain age. The Education Fund, 
which assists in their education, is raised by 
a collection through all the circuits. These 
funds are auxiliary to the ministerial sti- 
pend, and are connectional in their charac- 
ter. For the training of candidates for the 
ministry a yearly collection is made in the 
circuits. The Supernumerary Ministers’ 
and Widows’ Fund is formed by a contribu- 
tion of nine guineas from each circuit for 
every minister laboring within it. Sup- 
plemented by a personal contribution from 
each minister of six guineas, the whole form- 
ing a grand fund, from which allowances are 
made according to a scale, which has been 
calculated with as much precision as the 
tables of an insurance society. The home 
mission work of each conference is provided 
for by annual collections both at sermons 
and public meetings, lady collectors, and 
Sunday-school Home Mission Society. The 
foreign ‘missions are provided for by a simi- 
lar organization, and are fed by the same 
sources of income. The revenue of each 
fund is kept distinct, and is administered by 
different committees. Book concerns exist 
in all the colonies, and are doing a great work 
in sending forth a stream of pure literature 
among the people. 

We have left ourselves but little space to 
speak of the work of missions in connection 





with the Australasian Church. Much might 
be written thereon, but we can only touch 
it. Nowhere in the history of missionary 
enterprise can you find a more stirring tale 
than that which is given in the early record 
of the work in Fiji, contrasted with the 
story of that work to-day. Look at it in 
the past. Mark Fiji as she stands there 
cursed with a superstition that was the very 
embodiment of all that was degrading and 
fierce and devilish; her heart wild with 
murder, her hands stained with blood, her 
feasts a carnival of human flesh, her coasts 
a very habitation of all that was diabolic, 
wrapped round in the garments of her own 
misdeeds, a siren that had doom in her 
voice and death in the cup of her enchant- 
ment; whose cave was a very chamber of 
ghostliness, sufficient to strike terror into 
the stoutest heart. And what have you to- 
day? You have Fiji lifted up from the 
degradation, liberated from the spirit of blood 
and desolation, which, vampire-like, was 
draining her of life, with the demon brood 
cast out, and she, like the freed demoniac, 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in her 
right mind. You have Fiji with sanctua- 
ries, where crowding thousands gather to 
hear the Word of Life, with homes from 
which there goeth up to God the voice of 
a worship that breathes the litanies of 
pleading hearts, and with sons who are go- 
ing forth to-day to other heathen lands, obe- 
dient to the impulses of Christian charity, 
as bearers of that blessed Gospel which has 
done so much for them. There she is, Fiji 
raised, Fiji renewed, her harbors a resting- 
place for ships of all nations, as they trav- 
erse the great highway of the ocean, and 
she herself an appanage of that mighty 
empire, whose drum-beat makes the circuit 
of the world, and beneath whose flag she 
rests as beneath an overshadowing presence 
that is the pledge of her peace and pros- 
perity. 

And then what shall we say of Tonga? 
Go back some fifty years, and you will see 
a good, brave man plant himself in the 
Friendly Islands group to study their super- 
stition, to learn their tongue, and then, with 
no weapon but the Bible, and no power but 
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the power of God in his own heroic labors, 
to begin that great spiritual revolution, 
which, in the completeness of its work, is so 
glorious a fact to-day. And now visit Tonga 
on the 28th of June, 1876. There is a stir 
and excitement in the place which tell you 
this is no common day. Two guns woke 
the echoes at daybreak, and a royal salute 
of twenty-one guns poured forth their thun- 
ders at noon. The square at Nuknulofa is 
bright with tents and platforms, some of 
which are covered with canvas and others 
with the leaves of the nut-tree. Bright ban- 
ners flutter in the breeze; crowding thou- 
sands are gathered as for some great pageant. 
And as the bending and graceful palms that 
frame the picture smile back to the bright 
Tongan sky, the whole forms a scene the effect 
of which would delight a painter, and the 
moral meaning of which must excite the 
Christian’s gratitude and joy. It is the 
jubilee of Tongan Methodism. The spirit 
that has projected the proceedings may be 
gathered from the king’s motto that encircles 
one of the tents, “God and Tonga my in- 
heritance,” and from that which may be 


read on another, “The Bible for Tonga.” 
At the beat of the natives’ drum and the 
summons of the bell, the king, with his 
guard of honor, appears as the central figure 


in the proceedings of that day. Around 
him are his State dignitaries—W illiam Tugi, 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly ; Tevita 
Ahomee, Chief-justice; Prince Tevita Uga, 
Premier; and Kaliobase Malubo, Minister of 
Lands, with leading chiefs, who came as 





godly men to glorify the grace of God in 
Tonga. And they are there not only to 
talk but to act. As an expression of their 
gratitude to the grand old man who brought 
them the Gospel, they send him their love 
and one hundred pounds. But they are 
there to shew their love to God and Tonga 
by deeds which shall be a source of perpet- 
ual blessing to the land. They will estab- 
lish an endowment fund for the help of the 
native work in the group; they will build 
five memorial churches and a college hall; 
and as a pledge of the strength of their pur- 
pose, six thousand pounds are raised toward 
the twenty thousand which will be required. 
We do not wonder, therefore, that the grand 
old king should say at the close of his speech, 
while his heart brimmed over with the glad- 
ness that filled it, “I think if the leaves of 
the trees of Tonga could speak, and if the 
soil of Tonga had mouths, they would shout 
forth their thanks to God for what he has 
done for our land.” 

Of Samoa and Rotumah and New Britain 
and New Ireland we can not now speak. 
The theme is tempting, and we would fain 
dwell upon it, but must forbear. Enough 
has been said to show that even now Aus- 
tralasian Methodism is reaching out toward 
England, her august mother, and America, 
her great and growing sister, that she may 
join hands with them in a blessed union of 
love and labor, to lift up the burdened, the 
depraved, the tearful world into the light of 
God’s purity and into the benediction of 
God’s peace. 





STRENGTH. 


E may be strong who bravely meets 
Death when his life is fair and sweet; 

When only joy his full heart greets, 

And earth with hope is all replete; 
But stronger he who nobly treads 

Life’s path when all is rough and drear; 
When grief with night his sky o’erspreads, 

And earth is robbed of light and cheer. 





Strong he may be who sternly wields 

~ His power to meet a selfish end ; 

Who calmly to his purpose yields 
Alike an enemy and friend ; 

But stronger he who for the right 
Strikes low ambition and desire ; 

Who, servile to the outward sight. 
Is master of the hidden fire. 
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CHAPTER X. 


T last the house was quiet again, and 
1 \ all were asleep at the stil] hour of 
the dawn, save Marah, who tenderly watched 
the gray head on Ruby’s pillow. 

In the morning the damage by the fire was 
found to be slight, extending only to the 
furniture, and the blackening of the walls 
of Robert’s room. 

Aunt Patience, though somewhat shaken in 
nerve by her fright, and very weary, decided 
not tolose the chance of sailing by this 
steamer, and was early equipped for the ride 
to the coast-town, which, on this occasion, 
was to be taken with Peter for a coachmen, 
leaving Mercury and Peter’s wife at home 
with Marah. 

. The parting with Aunt Patience was very 
hard, for the stricken woman had been di- 
verted a little from her sorrow by the serene 
presence of the guest. 

“You will come to us soon, I am sure,” 
she said, taking Marah’s hand kindly in both 
her own. “Remember, you saved my life, 
Marah.” ; 

“No, no; your life was not in danger.” 

“T think it must have been, for Rachel 
had certainly lost her head.” 

“That’s sartain !” said Rachel, busy with 
her parcels, armed already with her “um- 
berell ;” “and the wust on’t is, I ain’t likely 
to find the best part on’t agin.” 

“T hope you will, for I shall find use for 
it,” said Aunt Patience smiling. 

“Don’t think you ’ll miss what I’ve lost, 
Miss Patty, much as Ido. My idees are all 
right. Them can’t be knocked out or slopped 
round,” 

They looked at her in puzzled surprise; 
but she bustled about doing all she needed to 
do with a grim, dissatisfied face. 

“What have you lost Rachel?” said Miss 
Thorn, knowing her rueful look betokened an 
injury of some sort. 

“Nothin’ to speak on.” 

“But I wish to know, Rachel,” she repeated. 

“Wall, my false front, for one thing.” 





“Oh, I am so sorry,” said Marah; “are 
you sure it is gone?” 

“Yes; I’ve sarched and sarched, and I 
think it got soppin’ wet from them buckets 
o’ water they throwed, and then kinder 
chucked out, likely’s not, in the rags they 
mopped up with.” 

Marah feared this was true, but said she 
“hoped she could find it.” 

“°Tain’t so much consequence,” said Ra- 
chel, gloomily; “I often thought ’t was a 
temptation and asnare. I set so much store 
by it. If it ain’t found, I shall know there 
was a providence in it; but I don’t feel so 
reconciled bout my teeth. Them was use- 
ful; that’ere top-knot—wa-all, if ’t wa’ n’t 
ornamental, ’t wa’ n’t nothin’. My head ain’t 
cold without it.” 

Sad as the moment was, they could not 
help laughing. Rachel was really the great 
sufferer by the fire. Not only was her treas- 
ured front gone, but her back teeth, quietly 
bathing themselves in a glass of cold water, 
had been thrown away or lost in the hurried 
clearing of the room. 

She laughed, too, and then added: 

“’Tain’t no more’n I desarve, putterin’ 
’round with a candle, \to find a man. You 
need n’t tew fusstofind’em. I’vegot enough 
laid by for a new set; but if you should see 
’em layin’ ’round loose anywhere, they might 
as well be kept. ’T ain’t likely they ’d fit any 
body else.” 

And amid all this, Marah was watching 
Miss Thorn’s face, and Patience was having 
a heart-ache about leaving her, though she 
could hardly have told why. 

“You will come as early as you can, 
and come at once to me if you want to. I 
will tell Ruby you will be there soon, and 
love her for you till you come. I know 
you feel that you want to see every thing 
right here, and I honor you for it; but you 
are to come as quickly as ever it is finished.” 

And then,—for something in the suffering 
woman’s eyes, a hunger such as Patience 
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Thorn hardly understood, for her own soul 
knew the fullness there is in God, touched her 
great heart,—she bent the fair old face down 
to the dark one and kissed her on the cheek. 

Poor Marah, it was pity and not love, and 
she knew it; but it blessed her as no amount 
of words or promises or prayers would have 
done; for it unsealed the frozen tears and 
made her cry, a good, long, hearty cry, 
such as sometimes saves a woman’s heart 
from bursting, when nothing else in the 
world would do it. 

The carriage rolled away out of sight, but 
she did not see it; the sotind of the wheels 
died away, but she did not hear it; for she 
sat in her room, as many a woman has done 
before, and cried till there were no more tears. 

Then she went to work to gather her own 
little. treasures together; to close up the 
empty rooms, and arrange for all to be left 
with Pete and his wife, who would occupy a 
part of the old mansion till further orders 
from Mr. Thorn. 

It was noon and past, before she reached 
the little anteroom, and took her last look 
of the fire-blackened chamber from which 
she had borne the gray-haired friend to 
safety. Somehow she could not bear to 
linger there. She liked better to remember 
it as she had seen it before, when, there in 
the bed, Lucia first showed her the face of 
her baby, or even as it had been with Robert 
lying there asleep by the window, as on those 
last days before they carried him away. It 
was in order, so far as it could be, but it was 
Rachel’s touch that early in the morning had 
“ straightened things out ;” partly to seek her 
lost hair and teeth, and partly to repair the 
mischief she had done. The chairs stood 
straight against the blackened wall; the dust 
and ashes had been swept away; the water- 
soaked articles removed, and the windows 
left open to the sun and air. The bed was 
moved down from its accustomed place, and 
when Marah took hold of it at the foot to 
push it back again, the high head-board en- 
countered some obstruction. She went to 
look and found that behind the head of the 
bed, a little door, not more than a foot and 
a half square, had opened, and presenting its 
edge to the head-board, prevented its mov- 





ing into place. - Astonished, for she had no 
previous knowledge of such a door, she 
closed it, and found that it made just one 
perfect panel in a false door that had once 
led into the corridor, but which had been 
sealed up years and years ago, to make this 
place for the*bed. Once closed, there was 
nothing whatever to suggest the existence 
of such an opening; but Marah kept at 
work, until she found that a heavy pressure 
near the middle of the panel caused the 
door to fly open. The wall was a thick one, 
and upon the outside had been closed 
smoothly, on a level with the corridor 
wall, so that there was no indication that 
a door had ever been there. The entire 
space had evidently been closed with the 
exception of a closet, no longer than the 
little door, and not more than a foot in 
depth. Marah, trembling with excitement, 
passed her hand around in the darkness, and 
it fell upon the edges of what seemed to be 
a metallic box of some sort. It seemed 
hard and cold as iron, and she could not 
move it from its place. She felt in vain for 
handles or any means of entrance to this 
mysterious case, and was about to give up in 
despair, when at one end her fingers come in 
contact with a little key, already fixed in 
the lock. It was not complicated, for the 
little safe had not been thus protected from 
burglars but from fire, and readily yielded to 
pressure. She lifted the lid, and her hands 
rested first upon a package of papers, large 
and closely sealed; then smaller parcels, one, 
two; another still, this time heavier than the 
others. If outward evidence was needed to 
show her that she had found the hidden safe 
and the treasure of which Richard had read 
in the will, the parcels were marked in an 
unmistakable manner: 

“The property of Rubetta Thorn, to be 
guarded, unopened, until such time as she 
shall be of age to derive pleasure from the 
jewels and profit from the possession.” 

What could this mean? that she might 
guard them? No, no; Robert had supposed his 
brother would find them. He must have meant 
to tell him of this safe. She must not keep 
them, though she was tempted to hide them, 
to watch them, to keep this at least where no 
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" one could prevent her giving it to Ruby 
when the right time came. If Robert knew 


all, if he had known his brother was capable — 


of suggesting that his child could be a slave, 
or could be treated like a slave, would he not 
have wished her at least to keep this from 
him? She was not afraid of Richard now. 
She was only glad with a fierce kind of 
gladness, that this much power was not in 
his hands but in hers. Should she not keep 
it? Then came swift thoughts of this 
woman who would love Ruby, and who 
could protect her, as she, poor slave, could 
never do. She would go to her. She would 
trust her. She would understand it. Had 
she not grasped her hand? had she not kissed 
her? She gathered the treasures up, and 
hastily locked the box, taking with her the 
little key, and replaced the door and the bed 
as they had been before the fire. 

Hurriedly summoning Mercury, she bade 
him prepare to take her to the port; and 
while he made ready, she prepared to follow 
the travelers’ who had started only a few 
hours before. 

Her last directions to Pete’s wife were 
quickly given. She knew she should meet 
Pete or see him before his return, and then 
hardly waiting for a last look at Ruby’s 
room, she hurried forth. Half through the 
corridor, she went back, and, throwing her- 
self by Ruby’s bed, buried her face in the 
pillow and prayed. Then she went forth to 
her work of restitution with more peaceful 
countenance than she had worn since long 
ere Robert died. 

It was a hard, hot journey, but she would 
not stop to rest. Usually they took the day 
for it, but on this occasion no delays were 
permitted. Fortunately Mercury was the 
coachman, and Mercury was accustomed to 
obey. Had old Pete been on the box he 
would have rebelled. at such hard use of 
“poor dear Massa Robert’s horses.” Marah 
had but one thought—to arrive in time to 
talk with Miss Patience, to intrust to her 
the treasure and the story of her child; to 
throw the girl’s interests upon the faithful- 
ness of this good woman, confiding to her all 
her fears. 


Before the day moved on to sunset, she 
Vor. IV.—4 





had wearied her brain saying over and over 
to herself the tale she meant to tell, and as 
the sunset faded to twilight and the stars 
came out, her anxiety grew intense. At last 
they began the descent of a long sloping hill, 
the last before they entered the town, from 
the summit of which they could see the 
river and the bay and the dark blue stretch 
of the sea beyond. Marah’s eyes swept the 
horizon with an anxious glance. All was 
still and serene as the most tranquil Sum- 
mer night. The lights of the town’ glim- 
mered along the shore, and the peace of the 
hour seemed to calm the excited brain and 
to quiet the fevered throbbing of her heart, 
when among the lights a dark column of 
black smoke began to rise toward heaven, a 
mammoth shadow to drift out into the waters 
of the bay. 

“Golly! dar she goes!” said Mercury, 
urging the horses with a great flourish of 
his whip. 

Marah held her breath, and locked her 
hands tighter around the parcel she held in 
her hand, while her eager eyes strained 
through the darkness. 

They did their best. The horses’ hoofs 
hardly seemed to touch the ground. The 
dust rolled in clouds behind them. Marah 
kept her eyes on the moving pillar of cloud; 
but fast as they went, faster and steadier the 
great ship steamed out of the bay, and when 
they plunged into the streets of the town 
and out again by the pier, it was already 
out of sight; even the mocking, dancing 
lights were gone, and the cloud was swal- 
lowed up in the sea. 


CHAPTER XI. 

ONCE out at sea, Richard seemed to have 
come to himself again. The dark cloud lifted 
from his brow, the hard lines softened about 
his mouth, and his voice grew sympathetic 
and kindly. Walking the deck with his head 
erect, taking in God’s pure air in deep breaths 
that reddened the blood in his veins, he won- 
dered at himself, and at the strange night- 
mare of conflicting motives that had been 
upon him. He was heartily glad that here, 
near him, sitting under the awning on deck, 
her great sorrowful eyes searching hopelessly 
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the sea and the sky for what she had lost, 
was Ruby, his brother’s child. He realized 
what remorseful days his would have been 
if she, with Marah, had been left behind. 
His bark had come near shipwreck, and had 
escaped the rocks. The great waves of a 
deadly sin had gone by, but not over 
him; and he was glad, but, in his gladness, 
there was no consciousness of how strained 
and weakened a soul becomes in such a 
storm —how ill prepared to meet another 
trial when it shall come. All affairs looked 
brighter to him, and he felt strong again to 
cope with them; and wondered why the 
temptation should have come at all, for he 
could not believe that when once the force 
of his hand and his will should be Jaid upon 
the things that seemed against him, that 
they would prove beyond his control. So 
he-strengthened himself in his own strength, 
and no light of a real self-knowledge or peni- 
tence shone into his soul. It was not purified. 
The black-winged brood only crept to the 
bottom of his heart and slept. 

And Hugh brightened in the light of his 
father’s face, and seemed to lift himself up 
and shake off the depression of the last 
week’s scenes, and to forget the constant 
burden he was trying to share of the sorrow 
that was not his own. 

He missed Uncle Robert, too, for he had 
learned to love him; but he felt the trust 
laid on him of Ruby’s peace was almost too 
great for him to bear. If once he could 
have seen her happy he would have felt as 
if his work was well begun, but while she 
simply accepted his care as if she wanted to 
be alone and undisturbed, he was like a man 
destined to carry a burden while he ex- 
hausts his strength in endeavoring to lift 
it to his shoulder. He was half relieved at 
Marah’s absence, though he blamed himself 
for being glad at what added to Ruby’s sor- 
row. Yet the woman made him uncomfort- 
able. His keen insight detected that his 
father did not like or trust her. Yet he 
meant to keep his word, and protect his 
cousin for her till she came back, and he in- 
wardly added from her, too, if she should 
need it. 

He watched day by day with boyish devo- 
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tion and manly protectiveness each sign of 
returning interest and pleasure in his charge, 
He knew enough to leave her often alone, 
though he never seemed too far away, if she 

wanted any thing, to know it without her 

telling him. He was as full of youth as if 

he had not been held to a life of pain, and 

talked about a future of work and study for 

himself. 

“You will have to make a man of me, 
little cousin,” he said playfully; “you will 
study and learn, and I must work or be left 
behind.” 

And it was not in girl nature to fail to be 
interested in his talk, and she listened, some- 
times wishing he would not tell her of his 
plans, for it seemed to her asin against her 
father to feel as if she cared to hear of any 
thing in which he had no part. But Hugh’s 
spirit was so gentle and brave that he often 
won her away from her bitterness before she 
knew it. He did not talk to her of God or 
of his share in her father’s fate any more; 
for she was so sore with a sense that an un- 
loving tyranny of power had been exercised 
toward a helpless creature who had prayed 
to be spared, that he saw such ministry did 
her more harm than good. Once he spoke 
of prayer, and she answered : 

“TI do not pray any more, Hugo.” He. 
was silent, and she added: “I do not want 
any thing you know, and if I did I could 
not ask. I have never prayed since my 
father died, and I am sorry now that I ever 
did before.” 

Hugh stood thinking about all this, lean- 
ing over the rail of the vessel one night after 
she had gone to her room, and his father, 
who was pacing up and down, stopped and 
studied the boy’s earnest face. 

“Well, my son, what is it all about?” 
he said, throwing his arm across Hugh’s 
shoulder. The boy responded quickly to 
this caress, for of late his father had not 
seemed to love to have him near, and seized 
his father’s hands in both of his. 

“T was thinking it all over, papa; the 
days since we went down, you know, and 
most of all I was thinking of Ruby.” 

“ Well, what about her, my son?” 

“ Are you not going to love her, papa?” 


Z 
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“Why, of course I am,” he answered ; “ but 
just now I fancy she does not want my love. 
She only wants your Uncle Robert.” 

“But she needs you, for all that, dear 
father.” 

“How do you know? has she told you?” 

“No, no; but I know I should feel, if you 
were gone to heaven, father, as if I did not 
want Uncle Robert, or any body but you. 
But it would do me good, all the same, to 
know Uncle Robert loved me, though I might 
not appreciate it as I ought.” 

The man was silent. “If he were in 
heaven,’”—and the boy never doubted his 
fitness for such a place; if Robert were here; 
if Hugh were the child bereft of a father! 
_ It was a new way to look at it, certainly; 
and he was glad it was evening, that Hugh 
could not see his face. 

But Hugh remembered that the brothers 
loved each other, and patted the hand he 
held, saying, gently: 

“And the saddest thing of all is, father, 
that Ruby can not be made to believe that 
God loves and pities her. So we who do 
believe it ought to comfort her the more; 
for nothing can be so terrible as that.” 

“We who do believe,” —the man drew his 
hand away suddenly, and walked hastily up 
and down in the darkness. 

Good heavens! he thought, what pos- 
sessed the boy, that his low, loving words 
should sting like scorpions, should dart like 
burning fiery serpents at his heart?. What 
power was in that fair-haired, smooth-browed 
boy, that brought back his mother’s face, his 
prayer at her knee, the Bible stories at Aunt 
Patty’s side, the white face of Robert sleep- 
ing the sleep of death in the moonlight, and 
the voice he heard under the sound of the 
waves, “Satan hath desired to have you that 
he might sift you as wheat.” 

After this night Richard went a step far- 
ther toward Rubetta than to be glad she had 
not been left behind. He talked to her fre- 
quently, and tried to dispel her sadness with 
a kindly care that at times was almost ten- 
der. Hugh rejoiced greatly at this, and 
talked of his father’s loneliness until even 
poor Ruby was moved to make him happier 
by trying to like him better; and she re- 





sponded,when he talked, and even learned to 
smile when he approached. 

But notwithstanding the effort of the 
father and the tender solicitude of the son, 
the girl could not readily rally from the 
effects of the grief and the change. Little 
by little she ceased her interest in any thing 
they did or said, or made such an effort to 
be interested as ended in a painful and lan- 
guid reaction. Nothing could have hurt 
Hugh more than this state of things, for his 
experience of life was not sufficient to show 
him that such reactions were only natural, 
and that he could do nothing in the world 
with her but let her alone. Poor fellow! he 
had yet to learn that his uncle, in commit- 
ting her happiness to his care, had never 
intended to hold him responsible for her 
peace through every circumstance and hour 
of her life. He was doing all he could, and 
his disappointment at failing to gladden 
her hours, at being unable to make up even 
for Marah’s absence, was none the less real 
because it was entirely unreasonable. 

The excitement and strain of the last 
weeks, the constant soreness of heart, the 
drain upon his sympathies, had been a harder 
ordeal for his physical strength than any 
one, save himself, knew. The racking pain 
in the crippled limb came back again, and 
drove sleep away from the night. Fever, 
alternated by prostration, laid its hand upon 
him, and before the steamer arrived at Nor- 
folk, Hugh was really ill. 

The boat was to stay for a day, and the 
party went ashore; but the exertion was 
too much for the suffering boy, and, hard 
as he fought to hide it, the fever was upon 
him with great violence long before night. 

Richard, seeing he seemed weary, had left 
the two young people together on the ve- 
randa of the hotel while he went out for a 
walk. Rubetta watched the moving throng 
in the street; and Hugh, after sitting for a 
few moments with his hat before his eyes, 
said, wearily : 

“Cousin, I think I will go inside. The 
light of the sun blinds me, and, strange as 
it may seem, I see faces all around me in 
the air.” 

She started, and looked at him search- 
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ingly. His face was crimson, his eyes blaz- 
ing with fever. 

“ Why, Hugo, you are ill, very ill. What 
idiots we are not to have seen it!” and she 
took hold of his arm, and they passed into 
the parlor, where he walked like one blind 
to a great arm-chair in the corner. 

“It is all so strange!” he said. ‘Don’t 
mind me, Ruby, dear; I am not ill, I only 
see countless faces—every body’s face that I 
ever knew—but, clearest, Marah’s and Uncle 
Robert’s.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Hugh, don’t talk 
so; you frighten me;” and she rushed from 
the room. No one was in sight. Darting 
down the corridor, she turned a corner to 
go toward the office, when she ran straight 
into the arms of a man, outstretched in in- 
voluntary self-protection. She did not look 
at him, she hardly saw him, but she held 
tight to the hands that had caught her, 
panting, and was only able to say: 

“Oh, come quickly, sir. My cousin Hugo 
is ill; he does not know what he says. Do 
come and help me. What ever shall I do 
with him?’ 

“‘Where is he? We shall see what can be 
done;” and, nothing loath to be led by so 
fair a captive, he was taken at once to 
the parlor. 

Poor Hugh was standing in the middle of 
the room in great excitement at Ruby’s loss, 
and he broke forth, addressing the stranger 
in piteous tones. 

“Oh, how good you are! you have brought 
her back. You will not take her away? I 
will keep my promise; I can not have her 
taken away;” and he seized Ruby’s hand 
in his own. 

Instinctively the stranger seemed to com- 
prehend the fancy, and he answered, cheer- 
fully : 

““ No, indeed, dear fellow ; I will not take 
her away. I ’d rather trust her to you 
than to any one,” and he glanced toward 
Ruby. 

“Yes, yes; that’s right,” Hugh mut- 
tered. ‘I will take care of her. I know 
where the little key is, and Marah will not 
dare to hide the books. Go away; you shall 
not have the keys,” he exclaimed, as a col- 





ored woman appeared at the door, in answer 
to the stranger’s ring. 

“Yes, go away,” the gentleman said to 
the girl, as if repeating Hugh’s command; 
“but go at once to the proprietor and tell 
him to send a physician to my room, num- 
ber eighty-seven, with all speed; then tell 
him to come to me himself.” 

Meantime Hugh relapsed into quie*, mut- 
tering to himself, like one half in sleep and 
half in madness. 

A moment later, and the landlord’s face, 
red from his haste, appeared at the door. 

“This young gentleman has been taken 
suddenly ill,” ‘said the stranger. “I want 
you to prepare for him the most quiet room 
in the house.” : 

“Yes, yes; what’s the matter? Why, 
bless my soul, it’s young Mr. Thorn! Why, 
his father only stepped out an hour ago to 
walk round to the bank,” he said. 

“Send for him at once,” said the other. 
“And the doctor; is he coming?” 

“Yes, yes; he’s only round the corner, 
He won’t be a minute.” 

“But we must not wait for that,” said the 
stranger, dropping his peremptory tone, and 
approaching Ruby, who stood, pale and 
trembling, with Hugh holding tight to her 
hand. ‘“Ican dosomething for him myself.” 

As he approached, Hugh startéd up as if 
his vision returned, and he said, pleadingly: 

“Don’t, Uncle Robert, don’t let him take 
her away.” 

“No, no, my friend; I will not take her 
away. But you shall come with me, both 
of you. See, she shall keep hold of your 
hand.” 

Hugh obeyed at once, but, though the 
other supported him, he staggered; and 
after an attempt at leading him the man 
bent down and gathered the wavering figure 
up in his arms as if he had been a baby, 
and bore him from the room. 

For the first moment Ruby took her eyes 
from Hugh and looked at him, and over her 
confused senses swept such a sense of won- 
der at this act as for a moment put her 
terror out of sight. 

How strong he was! Why, she did not 
know a man could be so strong. Her father 
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had been so feeble; Hugh was so ill and 
weak. Even Uncle Richard could not have 
done this. But this strange man, why, he 
is like Samson! At this instant he looked 
back over his shoulder and smiled, as if to 
throw back to her some ray of his courage 
and strength. She forgot Samson, but she 
remembered, in the legends of the Norse- 
land, how glorious the young Vikings were 
in manly strength and beauty. 

“Run on before, will you, and open my 
door for me,” he said, and she hastened 
to obey. 

She entered the room before them. It was 
like any hotel chamber that is given over to 
to the tender mercies of colored maids whose 
only mistress is aman. It was dusty, dingy, 
and uninviting. A huge English portman- 
teau stood open, occupying the only two 
chairs in the room. 

Only one thing saved the apartment from 
being exactly like hundreds of such rooms 
all over the land, and that was a picture 
of a lady that stood upon the mantel. The 
little doors of the dark morocco shrine were 
unclosed, revealing a face of great dignity 
and beauty. It was not a young face, but 
bands of gray hair were round about it like 
a coronet, and the haughty mouth seemed 
to have unbent its curves and smiled some- 
what against its will. 

Ruby could not help seeing it, for she 
stopped by the mantel as the strong man 
laid his burden tenderly upon his bed, yet 
she did not know she looked at all. Only 
afterward there was left on her mind an 
impression, which she could not throw off, 
as if a beautiful lady herself were shut in 
among those dingy surroundings, and was 
all surprised and half offended at the place 
in which she found herself. But then and 
there she thought nothing at all. 

From the moment when she had brought 
the stranger to Hugh she had hardly spoken. 
She waited till he laid him tenderly on the 
pillows, loosening the garments about his 
throat; and when he turned and looked at 
her she met his eyes, and whispered : 

“Tell me, tell me what to do next.” 

“The doctor not home, sah—sent for 
*nudder one,” said a voice at the door. 





“Then we must help him ourselves, Miss,” 
said the stranger, who had not yet with- 
drawn his hands from under Hugh’s head. 
“Can you stay here while I get servants and 
hot water and the medicine I want?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, quietly. 

He started quickly out; at the door he 
paused and again threw back a smile, and 
said, as if he had heard the terrified beating 
of her heart: 

“You are not to fear. I shall only be 
gone a moment. There is nothing alarming. 
It is only a high fever, and some people are 
made delirious very easily ; that is, when not 
very ill. He will soon be better.” 

Hardly was he gone when the door opened, 
and the landlord entered with the physician. 
While he examined the patient two servants 
came gently in, and, taking the portmanteau 
between them, carried it noiselessly from the 
room. At the same instant the landlord 
whispered : 

“TI have ordered the three rooms in the 
north wing made ready for you, but Mr. Mon- 
teith, the gentleman who had this room, says 
it is more quiet, and the young gentleman 
must not be moved.” 

“T am so sorry,” began Ruby, “to have 
him disturbed.” 

“It does not matter to him. He goes 
away to-morrow,” said the landlord, hur- 
riedly ; for he caught a sight of Mr. Thorn’s 
figure passing through the hall. He rushed 
out and took him by the arm, saying softly: 

“There is the room, Mr. Thorn. Here is 
your boy.” 

Richard came without a word, his face set 
in the hard gray pallor that Ruby had seen 
only once, and Marah more than once. His 
lips were compressed, and his whole manner 
one of intense emotion restrained by the 
force of his will. 

He walked straight to the bed. The boy 
was tossing and moaning and talking in an 
incoherent fashion, giving a strange jumble 
of all his latest impressions. 

Richard took no heed of Ruby or the doc- 
tor or the people who peered curiously in at 
the door, but went straight to his boy and 
bent down over him, and gazed in almost 
uncontrollable distress into the wandering, 
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restless eyes. He had been strolling idly 
through the town, when suddenly from the 
door of a pharmacy a tall man stepped be- 
fore him, saying, “I beg your pardon, but 
are you not Mr. Thorn?” 

“That is my name,” said Richard, a little 
haughtily. , 

“T want to tell you that an attack of fever 
has made your son so ill at the hotel that 
they thought best to send for you. 1 do not 
think you need be alarmed in the least,” he 
added, “for I have just seen him, but it is 
best you should return to say what shall be 
done.” 

Richard hardly knew whether he thanked 
him or not, or how he got home. The 
stranger’s manner had been most reassuring. 
Yet fear was the master in his soul, in which 
over all the realm of his affections, however 
he might ignore it or forget it, this boy with 
the stricken body and princely soul sat 
crowned and throned. 

“Absolute quiet and the utmost care,” 
said the grave physician. “Let us secure 


these for a few days now, and we may save 
him a serious and protracted illness.” 


“You think it possible then to avert this 
result?” 

“T do most certainly. His nervous sys- 
tem has been greatly taxed; but the delir- 
jum is not an alarming phase of the fever. 
He needs soothing and care, and to see about 
him cheerful, loving faces. With these 
helps a few days ought to restore him.” 

“Can I not secure those at sea?” asked 
his father, grasping eagerly this encourage- 
ment. “It is of the utmost importance that 
we go on.” 

“Impossible, my dear sir, unless, indeed, 
the interests at stake outweigh the value of 
a life. I would not even warrant his re- 
moval to the boat.” 

There was nothing to do but to submit, and 
Richard did it with the best grace possible 
under the circumstances, but not at all with 
the grace that would have marked his sub- 
mission had he feared his boy would die. 
Alas for poor human nature! He lavished 
love upon the sick one, but his love was 
never free from the longing to have Hugh 
struggle up so that they might be gone. 





The night was one of great anxiety, for 
the fever did not abate, and, notwithstand- 
ing all their efforts, the troubled brain seemed 
to find no repose. 

It was growing late, and as Ruby stood 
beside the bed, having at last persuaded 
Richard to leave her to take some food, try- 
ing in gentle accents to soothe the incoherent 
ravings, through the open door a tall figure 
moved softly to her side. No one spoke, 
and she hardly looked up, but she knew the 
presence, and when a strong, warm, white 
hand was held out to feel Hugh’s brow, she 
knew it was the hand that had laid him 
on the pillow. 

“He is better,” he said. And she looked 
up and met the eyes that had twice smiled 
her out of her fears. 

“T think so; but he is so restless. If I 
only knew how to quiet him. If only Marah 
were here!” 

“T can quiet him if you will allow me,” 
he answered. 

“Oh, yes, I should be so grateful; but,” 
she added, looking up, “I don’t know that 
I ought to let you. His father will be back 
soon, and you have done so much already.” 

“T have done nothing yet, and I think I 
could quiet him, poor fellow,” he said gently, 
turning to the moaning boy. “Suppose you 
let me have my own way, then, until his 
father comes. I want to see Mr. Thorn.” 

She stepped back and gave him her place 
at the bedside. He at once sat down, and, 
taking both the sick boy’s hands in one of 
his, began to pass the other gently over the 
fevered brow. 

Hugh moved uneasily, opened his eyes, 
and looked long and steadily, as if scanning 
the face above him. Ruby looked too, and 
together the young souls made their mute 
exploration of this older soul, which smiled 
out of clear, shining eyes into Hugh’s, but 
gave no answer to the darker pair of eyes 
that were fixed upon him too. It was in- 
deed a face worthy of a legend or a story— 
so strong, so resolute, and, at the same time, 
so tender. Not a feature was handsome. 
The brow was too rugged, the mouth too 
firm, for beauty. All the smiling was in the 
eyes, and through them the light poured 
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over the whole countenance. An experi- 
enced student of human nature might have 
said, “Here is a2 man who could lead an 
army to victory and yet spare a fallen foe; 
who would take life as he found it, and make 
it what he wished it; a man whose voice 
and word would weigh with other men in 
the world’s hot strife of tongues; born for 
victories and successes; worthy, by some high 
right of leadership that men always recog- 
nize but never define, to move forward and 
draw other men after him.” 

Ruby only felt “ how strong he is!”’ and 
Hugh, growing every moment more and 
more quiet under the soothing touches of 
the hands that held him, seemed to have 
struggled to some dim true perception of 
the spirit that was ministering to his own; 
for after he had lain quite still awhile, he 
said, looking up trustfully: 

“ Are you—are you St. Christopher? Are 
you the strong one that carries the weak 
ones over?” 

The clear eyes drooped an instant, and 
then he answered reverently, yet smiling at 
the sick fancy : 

“T should like to be that. We all ought 
to be Christophers, and carry the weak ones 
over whenever we can.” . 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the sick boy, half- 
asleep; “then I will let you carry me. And 
when I am tired, will you carry Ruby too, 
over all the hard places? That’s what Un- 
cle Robert wants.” 

“Oh, yes, if she will let me,” and then, as 
Hugh’s eyes closed drowsily, he added in a 
lower tone, “we will hope the hard places 
will be smooth before Ruby comes to them.” 

But Ruby had turned away, and she was 
standing by the mantel, facing the picture, 
which had not been removed when the other 
things were taken from this room, but which 
she could hardly see in the dim light. He 
rose softly from the bedside, and came to her 
side, saying: 

“He seems to be sleeping quietly, now, 
and I will go, unless I can serve you by re- 
maining. I am accustomed to being among 
sufferers, and if I can help your father 
through the night, will you tell him my 
room adjoins his own? Ah,” he said, as his 





eye caught the picture, “there is my moth- 
er’s face.” 

Ruby could not trust herself to speak, the 
anxiety of the day had unnerved her, and 
she feared to trust her voice; but she closed 
the picture and passed it tohim. He glanced 
tenderly at it. 

“T always put it where I can see it when 
I come in, and I fancy it welcomes me and 
brightens the room, however gloomy it may 
be. It’s the next thing to having the 
mother herself, is it not?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ruby, choking. ‘I 
can hardly remember my mother,” and if 
she had not restrained herself, she would 
have added, bitterly, “and my father is gone 
too, and Marah, and now Hugh perhaps is 
going, and yet you talk about the hard 
things being smoothed before I come to 
them.” 

But the peaceful sleeping face near her 
hushed the rebellious sob that came near 
being an outright cry, and he saw only that 
she was young and troubled, and inwardly 
chided himself for saying the very thing he 
should not have said, replaced the picture in 
a better light, and said, as he turned to go: 

“Tam sosorry. See! I am going to leave 
my mother here. She is the best patron 
saint I ever knew, and I am sure she will 
take care of you.” 

And Ruby said she thanked him, when in 
her heart she wished he had taken his mother 
away. She wanted her own mother, her 
own father, not an other’s. 

At the door he met Mr. Thorn, and the 
two grasped hands warmly, and Richard 
gave thanks that were true enough to make 
up for the lack of meaning in Ruby’s words. 

“Do you leave, to-morrow, Mr. Monteith?” 
asked Richard. 

“It was my purpose, as I am going farther 
South; but I may delay a few days longer. 
My plans are not completed.” 

“‘T hope for our sakes you may be delayed, 
for there is a prospect of no short imprison- 
ment for my son, I fear.” 

“TI do not think it will be so long as you 
apprehend. He is better already.” 

“Thanks to your visit, I am sure,” said 
Richard, and they parted for the night. 
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And the next day passed, and another and 
another, until the fourth, since Hugh had 
been confined tothe room. Richard devoted 
himself with assiduous tenderness to him, 
and Ruby seemed to forget that life had ever 
held any thing for her but this cousin. 

Both realized with regret how sorely his 
loving nature had been hurt by their pain; 
how terribly he had been crushed by their 
burden, and while the father renewed his 
resolve to neglect nothing hereafter that 
could brighten his life of affliction, Ruby 
took in the fact that Hugh could not be 
happy if she were wretched. So she began 
to minister where she had received ministry, 
and was surprised at her own power of self- 
control and self-surrender. 

The attacks of fever returned, but more 
lightly day by day, and generally unac- 
companied with delirium. Once or twice 
he wandered a little, and when he did he 
was sure to ask for the “strong one,” and 
the strong one was ever at hand. For Gra- 
ham Monteith, for reasons best known to 
himself, had not yet gone. Every day he 
sat for an hour or two beside the couch where 
Hugh still lingered, while Richard took 
Ruby out for a walk or a drive in the sub- 
urbs, and when they came back they inva- 
riably found the patient better for the change 
of nurses. 


CHAPTER XII. 


With all our psychological progress, we 
are yet very far from knowledge of the 
spiritual laws that govern us. We can not 
define the power one soul may exercise 
over another to soothe or to inspire. Shy 
as Hugh was among men, admiring their 
physical strength, the boy had never before 
come in contact with the spiritual forces 
that dominated his own. He had never be- 
fore seen such a man as he had thought he 
would like to be. 

So instinctively delicate were his own per- 
ceptions that most of his father’s friends dis- 
appointed him by betraying qualities which 
repelled; but which, constituted as he was, 
he could not help discovering any more 
than a leaf can prevent a consciousness of 
frost. 





Not roughness of.manner but coarseness 
of spirit disturbed him. Yet he felt it so gen- 
erally that he wondered if it was a necessary 
result of contact with the world. But 
whether his soul went straight and sure at 
the truth concerning character, defying the 
mind’s analytic processes, or whether the im- 
pression left on his mind when in the exal- 
tation of delirium was too strong to be 
effaced, it was certain that Hugo, shy, sen- 
sitive Hugo, trusted and rested in this 
stranger. He dropped, for the time being, 
his burden on him, and felt as if he would 
take care of him in his weakness, and of Ruby 
too. He thought he would like to be like 
him, and wondered if he could ever learn 
enough and grow to be enough a man in 
brain and life to be the friend of such a 
one. He had always been studying peo- 
ple, or feeling them without studying them, 
and carrying them on his heart. Here was 
a man who came into the room like a fresh 
breeze from across an upland heath, whose 
presence was likea tonic; the touch of whose 
hands was a strength, who did nothing, and 
said nothing, another might not have done 
or said; yet who left Hugh stimulated to do 
and be his very best; yet rested as if he had 
been carried on somebody’s heart. It wasa 
new experience, and Hugh let himself down 
and leaned hard. 

He told Hugh wonderful tales of other 
countries, of the school life at Eton, and col- 
lege days at Oxford, a life about which the 
boy had thrown such a halo of charms as 
only a mind can weave which tries to make 
its imaginations supply the hope of reality. 
The difference in their years could not be 
more than ten, but it might as well have been 
a century ; for it was the difference between 
a life that can go out all through the world’s 
wide fields, and take whatever it will, and 
the life that must lie still, and take what is 
brought for its empty hands. 

Hugh specially liked to hear of the sports 
of young men, the rowing, the hunting and 
fishing, and listened, feeling the full force of 
that peculiar fascination that surrounds what- 
ever is impossible or unattainable. His new 
friend gratified him with endless accounts of 
these things, and when he finished a little 
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story of physical prowess, Ruby, who had 
heard it, said: 

“So that is the way you came to be strong 
enough for our St. Christopher?” 

He smiled an answer, and looked toward 
Hugh. 

“ He does not remember it,” laughed Ruby ; 
“but, really, whenever I think of how you 
brought him to his bed, I am reminded of 
the legend.” 

“What is it? Is your name Christopher?’ 
asked Hugh. 

“No; my name is Graham, my mother’s 
family name; but I have always been called 
Gray.” 

And then he told Hugh of the fancy that 
seemed to possess his sick brain that night, 
but neither of them repeated that he had 
asked if he would carry Ruby over the hard 
places. It is possible both had forgotten 
that. Hugh was much amused and said: 

“ Well, oursick fancies may be our truest— 
who knows? I think you are a sort of St. 
Christopher. You have been one to us so 
far, I am sure.” 

“No, no; you are far better fitted to be a 
burden-bearer, and to lift people through 
torrents of troubles, than I, my friend, much 
as I like the significance of the old legend. 

“T think your Aunt Patience must have 
been related remotely to that saint,” said 
Ruby. 

“Yes,” answered Hugo, his face brighten- 
ing with enthusiasm, “she certainly is, for 
you know he never refused to take any one 
over the swollen stream, however fast it 
flowed, or however wild the night.” 

“ But when the blackest storm of all came, 
and he was afraid,” she added, taking up 
Hugh’s thought, “ yet he plunged with the 
traveler into the flood, and when he had 
given his best strength to the work, he found 
he had carried the Christ across.” 

“But the legend says he found him once. 
I think auntie finds him in every burden; 
for she bears them all for his sake,” said 
Hugh. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these,” said the stranger, softly 


to himself, as he passed quietly out of the 
room. 





“We will call him our St. Christopher, 
shall we not?” said Hugh. 

“T don’t think he would want us to do 
that,” said Ruby. 

“Well, not to his face, perhaps; but when 
we think about him. He seems that to me, 
now you have told me. Does he not to 
you?” and Ruby told him, 

sc No.” 

“Well, he rests me, so that 1 wish he were 
always near. I’m sure he might carry me 
forever, if he would,” and the boy shut his 
eyes wearily. “I am so glad to be rested, 
Ruby,” he added. 

“Yes, dear cousin, and I think he was what 
you needed just now; but J don’t want to 
be carried, I would rather go by myself. I 


‘am very grateful to him for being a comfort 


to you, Hugo; but I don’t believe we have 
any right to be carried until we are too weak 
to goat all. Nothing would grieve me more 
than to know another was attempting to 
carry me over the hard places—” 

“Not if they found the Christ in doing it?” 

“No; not for any reason, whatever, Hugo. 
The trials are my own—if I took them to 
any one and asked help, that would be differ- 
ent—but that which comes to me is mine.” 

Hugh colored, for he knew one meaning 
of this was that she felt he had made him- 
self ill in his care for her, and she did not 
mean the care to continue. But he did not 
get at the deeper bitterness that rebelled 
against the new friend because she found 
him, too, on the side of what they called 
Divine Love, that yet had left her to suffer. 
What did they mean, she asked herself, by 
talking before her of the Christ to be found 
in bearing others’ burdens? Did he think 
to find him in carrying hers? She would 
bear her own. If there was a God who sent 
them he surely meant them for her, and she 
would take them and keep still; and per- 
haps, if he cared enough to send them, he 
would help her to find out what they 
meant. If he did not send them and did 
not want them to come, then surely he 
lacked one of two things, the power or 
the will to spare her. If the power was 
lacking, then he was not God. If the will 
were lacking, then where was the love? 
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If he would help her and could not, then he 
was not strong enough to control; if he could 
and would not, then he was not loving 
enough for human need,—and these who 
loved him should not carry her and say he 
did it, or that they did it through his 
strength. 

Ah, poor, weak brain, that had hardly 
learned the first elements of reason! and 
poor, bitter, rebellious, aching heart, that 
had even gone so far in its bitterness as to 
resent another’s faith. 

Yet there was in her resolve to carry her 
own sorrow a certain strength. She had 
made up her mind to help Hugh now, to be 
every thing bright and cheerful, and to build 
him up as she thought her selfish sorrow had 
pulled him down. To do this she must not 
talk to him of that which would distress 
him; she must be bright outside, and he 
must feel she was becoming less sad. And 
so she was learning the first lesson of wom- 
anhood,— to hide her own hurt from the 
other hearts that might be hurt through her 
pain. It is a lesson they all learn, some 
earlier, some later, and the teacher is usually 
aman. Childhood is gone when it is once 
well conned and she has ceased for some 
dear one’s sake to be frank about herself. 
Then she begins to be what men call “sen- 
sible and self-controlled,” when they do 
not wish to be wearied with her woes; and 
what they call “insincere,” when for any 
reason they would lift the veil she wears. 

Mr. Monteith had not told them he stayed 
because they were there, but, staying, he 
had comforted both father and son. He 
contrived to beguile the hours, when he 
could be with Mr. Thorn, in a way that 
strengthened that gentleman’s admiration 
and gratitude, and procured for him a most 
cordial invitation to visit them on his return 
North, before sailing for England. He told 
Mr. Thorn briefly of his life at the Univer- 
sity, and of the subsequent years in which he 
had not enjoyed the delights of travel be- 
cause his father’s estates had been in condi- 
tion to require his constant presence and 
attention. He mentioned incidentally that 
he was now uniting business with pleasure, 
and gathering information and making ob- 





servations in the interests of the estate. He 
spoke of his father’s death, of his mother 
and his only brother in terms of great affec- 
tion, carefully omitting any allusions to rank 
or wealth beyond that he had been always at 
work, And Mr. Thorn thought him a fine 
young fellow, probably a younger son in an 
impoverished house, to the fortunes of which 
he was devoting himself in mercantile life, 
while the elder brother was in possession of 
the estate. A little of this was true, and 
much was not; but Mr. Thorn was content, 
and respected the reticence of his new-found 
friend. 

The truth was, Graham Monteith was the 
elder son, and the interests of the estates, 
which included mining and manufacturing, 
were the interests of the human beings em- 
ployed on it, and the travels meant a study 
of all that had been done in other countries 
to lift up the classes who toil and suffer and 
struggle, and for whose welfare this young 
man felt responsible. The best hospitals, 
the best organizations for systematic benev- 
olence, the best methods for helping others 
to help themselves,—these came under the 
inspection of those clear gray eyes. The 
redemption of the estates from the burden 
of human misery under which they had 
groaned through generations of indifference 
on the part of his ancestry,—this was the 
burden which this new Christopher had 
taken upon himself. And this was the se- 
cret of the inspiration that was in his very 
presence, the true kingliness that is after all 
only the true Christliness, whether thorn- 
crowned or not. But about all this Graham 
never talked, and he escaped a good deal by 
his silence. He went straight on riding his 
hobbies,—unusual ones, certainly, for a man 
whose mother was called ‘my lady,” whose 
estates knew no incumbrances save the weary 
load of more or less wretched human souls. 
Yet he had chosen his hobbies out of a wide 
range, and, having chosen, he rode them 
with the air of a man mounted on a war- 
horse, who is sure that other men will follow 
him into the thick of the fight. He spared 
himself all the attention that would have 
been offered to his rank and title alone; he 
saw what he wanted to see without being 
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dragged about to see ten thousand things he 
did not care about. He did as he pleased, a 
blessed privilege to a man who only wanted 
to do right. 

And Richard Thorn, who did not see by 
any means all there was in him, saw enough 
to like and to enjoy. 

“T am so sorry you go South so late. A 
month ago my brother’s villa was open, and 
I would have liked him to know you,” said 
Richard, sincerely. “He had been long shut 
out from the world of men, but he knew a 
noble fellow when he met him.” 

‘“‘T am indeed sorry to wait to know such 
a man as he must have been; but it’s glo- 
rious to think that all the best that we 
miss here is in store for us further on, is 
it not ?” 

“You believe it?” asked Richard, gloom- 
ily. 

“Yes, I believe it; for all glorious things 
are our heritage, and we can only lose them 
in one way.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Hugh, gently. 

“By living so ignobly and so low down 
that we deaden our capacity for enjoying. 


No destruction can come to any of the high- 
est things the world has ever known. Truth 


and right and beauty are immortal. 
blind our eyes if we will.” 

“ And Uncle Robert’s are open now,” said 
Hugh. 

Ruby was listening eagerly, with clouded 
brow, but while they spoke of her father she 
would listen. Indeed, he had said almost 
the same thing to her once. 

It was hard for Hugh to let his new friend 
go, but at the end of the fourth day he said 
he must depart. 

“Good-bye, my friend,” he said, holding 
the sick boy’s hand. 

“Good-bye, St. Christopher,” said Hugh, 
trying to smile, but making sorry work of it. 

“So, so,” said the stranger, laughing; “if 
Iam your St. Christopher, one of these days 
I will carry you over a very deep water and 
set you down among the braes of Scotland. 
Will you let me carry you?” 

“Indeed I will,” said Hugh, brightening. 

And the man bent his face lower, and said: 

“ And you may grow weary and burdened, 


We may 





but you will keep something inside, I am 
sure, so that whoever comes near you will 
find and feel the Master.” 

“Yes, I shall try;” and the strong one 
was gone. 

His parting with Mr. Thorn was soon over. 
It was a bright afternoon, and for the first 
time Hugh was on the veranda. At men- 
tion of his going, Ruby had slipped away 
for the picture, which had never been re- 
moved from the sick-room. “I keep it here 
to welcome me, so that I shall dare to come 
in ifever you look as if you do not want 
me,” he had said, laughingly; for he half 
feared he was not always welcome to this 
shy young girl, who sometimes hardly gave 
him a look during the entire visit. She had 
taken the picture and reached the door, 
when some sudden impulse made her open 
the case and look in. It was a beautiful 
face, but so proud and cold. “He said he 
would leave you to take care of me, but you 
do not love me; there is no one to take care 
of me now ;” and her eyes filled with tears. 
She thought the sudden rush of loneliness 
was because her father was gone. Perhaps 
it was. Any way, she shut the frame with 
a snap of the clasp, and opened the door. 
There he stood, his hand upon the latch. 

“ Here it is,” said Ruby, coloring, as if he 
had heard her last thought; “I came to get 
it for you.” 

“Thanks! that was kind. I must not 
leave the dear mother behind. I left her to 
take care of you, but she has not done it 
well. You are tired and worn out with 
your patient.” 

“T did not need to be cared for, Mr. Mon- 
teith. It was very kind of you to leave it 
so long. -You must have missed it.” 

She spoke slowly and with some embar- 
rassment, and he waited, eying her so kindly 
all the while. 

“T did not miss it, for I have another. I 
should like to leave you this one altogether. 
I want you to be taken care of, though you 
don’t like it. I can not bear to take my 
mother away from you.” 

“No, no; you must not leave it. Indeed, 
you must not! though,” fearing she had 
hurt him, “it is so very beautiful. How 
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shall I thank you for all your kindness to 
us, to- Hugo?” 

“There are no thanks due; but perhaps 
you would grant me a favor. I am going 
near your old home. I should like to ride 
over for a day, and see the place, and visit 
your father’s grave. Will you give me your 
permission ?”’ 

“Oh, will you go?” she exclaimed eagerly. 
“Oh, it makes me long so to go too. Will 
you go? Tell them I sent you. There will 
be Mercury at the gate, and Pete and Marah. 
Tell Marah you saw me, and that she must 
come tome at once. Tell her I can not bear 
it, I must have some one to take care of me,”’ 
and she burst into tears. 

He said nothing. If he wanted to stroke 
her hand, and even to put his arm around 
her and draw her head down to his breast 
and tell her he would like to take care of 
her, we must not blame him overmuch. 
He.was far away from the mother he loved, 
and tender-hearted and a philanthropist. 
Whatever he would have liked to do, he did 
nothing but stand up still as one of his 
rocky Scotch hills, and almost as somber. 
But like them, he must have cast a sort of 
shadow into which she crept with a sense of 
comfort; for she ceased to cry after a mo- 
ment, and looked up into his face. 

His own was troubled, but he only said: 

‘God help you, poor child.” 

Her eyes flashed, and she lifted them to his. 

“He did not help me.” 

“ He will.” 

“ When?” 

“When you are tired enough to take it.” 

“T shall not ask. Would my father have 
waited for me to be worn out enough to beg 
of him? I asked once.” 

“Once,” he repeated, sadly; ‘I did not 
say ask, I said take. He will send you help 
without the asking, and some day you will 
take it.” 

She was silent, and he waited. After a 
moment she said: 

“Forgive me for breaking down so; I do 
not want to talk of it. Tell Marah to come 
quickly, and oh, how glad I am to know you 
will go there! I shall think of it day and 
night.” 





“When I return North shall you want to 
hear about my visit?” 

“Oh, yes; will you come and tell me? I 
can live, I think, on the thought that I am 
to hear.” 

“Then it is not good-bye, but au revoir.” 

“No, no; it seems to me I have said good- 
bye to every thing over and over again. Let 
us not say that.” 

“Then this is better; it means the same 
and more—‘God be with you,’” and he was 
gone. 

Strange as it may seem, Rubetta went to 
a balcony that overlooked the street, but 
she did not choose the precise spot at which 
was sitting her precious Cousin Hugh, but 
the one by the window of her own room. 
He would Jook up at Hugh, but he would 
not see her at all. Clouds, had come across 
the horizon within the last hour, and, as she 
looked below, an open carriage stopped before 
the hotel door, the occupants of which she 
could not see, because over their heads was 
displayed conspicuously a blue cotton “um. 
berell.” A colored man flew to open the 
door, and a woman descended, evidently di- 
vided between her desire to cling to the 
“umberell” and her reluctance to leave the 
remaining occupant of the vehicle unpro- 
tected from the coming shower. Finally 
she surrendered the handle, and, taking her 
skirts in both hands, ducked her head, and 
prepared for a plunge under the awning be- 
fore the hotel door. At this instant two 
gentlemen emerged, and, in the act of rais- 
ing an umbrella, were met by the lean figure 
in the full speed of an excited dash. She 
started back in most belligerent attitude, her 
bonnet awry, but before they could apolo- 
gize, surprise took the place of indignation, 
and she shrieked in no dulcet tones: 

“Why, heavens and airth, Miss Patty! . 
Sure’s my name’s Rachel Huldy Hopkins, 
here’s Mr. Richard Thorn!” , 

And from the balcony, over their heads, a 
merry burst of laughter, a real girlish laugh, 
the first for many weeks, rippled down upon 
the group, and the taller of the two gentle- 
men lifted his hat and caught it with the 
falling drops of rain on his upturned face, 
and said in Italian, at the same time point 
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ing over his shoulder to the carriage, from 
which Richard was assisting Aunt Patience: 

“See, Signorina, some one has been sent 
to take care of you!” 

Had the carriage been a cloudy chariot, 
and his visitant an angel straight from 
heaven, Richard Thorn could not have 
opened the door with more alacrity, or wel- 
comed the messenger with truer joy than 
he felt in aiding Aunt Patience from the 
shelter of the blue cotton canopy which 
Rachel had spread above her head. 

And Hugh, dear fellow, was he the favor- 
ite of happy chances, or was he, as he fan- 
cied, kindly provided by the great Father, 
in whom he trusted, with a new comfort be- 
fore he had time to mourn the departure of 
the old? It,was hard to be weak and ill, 
and to detain his father; hard to be cheered 
by Ruby instead of cheering her; and hard 
to let his new friend go; but to have Aunt 
Patience come was a joy that swept these 
light afflictions out of sight. Now things 
would all come right, he thought; for she 
would know just what to do and to say, and 
all he meant without his ever telling her a 
word. Ah, the comfort in such rare souls, 
at whose coming other souls begin at once 
to rest, can never be measured in words! 

And Ruby, ashamed of her merry laugh, 
which she fancied all had heard, half-sorrow- 
ful for the loss of her new friend, half-rebell- 
ious at his last remark, and surer than ever 
that she did not wish to be taken care of by 
any one except her own papa, fled back to 
her empty room, without waiting to see the 
others’ happy greeting. The first object 
that caught her eye was the picture he had 
left. She instinctively closed the case and 
laid it in a drawer. 

“But where is Robert’s child?’ said the 
old lady, looking from Hugh’s happy face to 
Richard’s. 

“T will bring her,” said Richard; “she 
can not know you are here.” 

“No, no; let me go with you to find her,” 
said Patience, rising; and Richard walked 
with her to the door of the room. 

And Ruby was longing yet dreading to 
see her, half-wishing she were not so very, 
very saintly and sweet, that she must love 





her because they all would expect it of her. 
Strange, inconsistent girl, so full of wants 
and needs, yet fancying she only wanted to 
be left alone. She leaned her head on the 
mantel, too full of her agitated self to heed 
a gentle knock at the door which she had 
left ajar. 

“She is not here,” she heard her uncle 
say ; “we will go back to Hugh. She will 
come in presently, no doubt.” 

“But I can not wait, Richard; I can not 
tell you how my old heart has, ached to 
get to her. I feel somehow as if Robert had 
sent me, and I must see his child.” 

The girl listened breathlessly. Could it 
be true? Did this lady, whom every body 
loved, love her? Did she really want to see 
her because she cared, and not because she 
ought to care? Perhaps papa had sent her. 
Then perhapsshe would understand, what no 
one knew, not even Hugo, how very terrible 
it was for her to have lost such a father and 
to be here so far from Marah and home. 

With lightning swiftness the thoughts 
flashed through her mind, but when the 
door gently opened, and she heard the rustle 
of a dress, something kept her from lifting 
her head. Was it grief or pride? or shame 
lest she should utterly break down, when 
she did not wish any one to see her cry? 
She did not know. The did not see or hear 
any thing, for her eyes were shut to keep 
back her tears; and no one spoke to her, but 
she felt the touch of gentle hands, and her 
head was drawn down to the mother heart, 
and some one kissed her on the brow and 
cheeks and lips, and she felt tears fall down 
upon her face. And the poor child, so tired 
with trying in these last days to be a woman, 
and to do as she thought her father would 
wish her to do, threw her arms around her 
new friend’s neck, and felt at home as she 
had not felt before since the day when her 
father died. 

Even after this interval, Ruby found her 
shyness return. There was little opportu- 
nity for further acquaintance in the hurry of 
preparation to depart by the steamer, which 
had brought Aunt Patience, and which was 
to stay only over one night. Thinking it 
pleasant to pass this night on shore, the 
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travelers had come to the hotel, never dream- 
ing of the happy meeting that awaited them. 
It had been Richard’s purpose to take the 
first steamer that came after Hugh’s condi- 
tion warranted the journey, and it was now 
resolved to proceed on the morrow. 

For the first time in her life Ruby’s hands 
did for herself what Marah’s had always 
done, declining the offered assistance of 
Rachel, whose kindly soul would have 
prompted any amount of service, for Master 
Robbie’s child. 

She told Miss Patience she “liked her, 
fust rate; but she felt struck up and kinder 
disapp’inted at fust, to see the young lady 
ready grow’d up. Ican’t be no use to sich,” 
she said regretfully ; “ but I could have done 
a heap o’ coddlin’ if Master Robbie had left 
a nice little girl.” 

It showed the kindliness of her secret pur- 
pose, and Aunt Patience assured her Ruby 
would need her love and care all the same as 
if she were a child. But at night when 
Ruby was already in bed, Miss Thorn went 
in, and looked carefully about the room. 
Ruby was lying with her face to the wall, 
the long hair that Marah loved sweeping 
over the pillow; but she opened her eyes, and 
the old lady said: 

“Lie still, child, I was only seeing if Ra- 
chel had taken care of you.” 

“Every thing is done, thank you, and I 
am all ready to go.” 

“T have a hundred things to say to you, 
but they must wait till we are out at sea. 
Hold up your face, childie, and let me kiss 
my little girl good-night.” 

Tears came to Ruby’s eyes, but she obeyed, 
and the white hand passed once or twice 
gently over her hair. Then she turned 
away and lowered the light, and Ruby 
thought she had gone; but opening her eyes 
soon after, she saw her sitting there in the 
arm-chair, her gray head resting on her 
hand. 

“Why, Auntie, what are you waiting for? 
I must not let you do that. I dg not need 
any one.” 

“T am going to wait until you sleep, 
dear.” 

“ Please not,” began the girl. “Noone does 





that for me now Marah’s gone. I can not 
let you weary yourself for me.” 

“Tt does not weary me, and I will not do 
it for you; but for the one for whom you do 
things.” 

“For papa? Do you think he wants you 
to take care of me?” 

“Yes, darling; and he would not have 
asked me, if he had not wished you to let 
me do it.” 

“Did he ask you?’ she asked, sitting 
straight up in bed. 

“Yes;" you shall read his letter, some 
day.” 

She lay down without another word, and 
soon she slept, and a sense of restful comfort 
mingled in her dreams. Some one cared. 
She was no longer alone. 

At sea they had long talks together, Pa- 
tience and the troubled girl ; but not a word of 
advice, not a word of so-called religious talk, 
not one demand that her sick heart should 
feel any thing it was not feeling; not one 
voyage of discovery did the wise, old soul 
make into the sea of Ruby’s thoughts and feel- 
ings. She simply loved her really, naturally, 
sincerely, and left the rest, treating her as 
if Robert had put her out of his hands into 
hers, and showing her she was glad to have 
her in her own keeping. And Ruby drew 
nearer and nearer, finding that the right to 
love her was all Aunt Patience claimed, un- 
til one wild night, the second at sea, a storm 
awoke her from asound slumber. A terrible 
terror took possession of her soul. She had 
never been at sea before in a storm, and the 
shouts of the sailors, the hurrying steps 
on deck, the creaking timbers, the howling 
wind, were all magnified to dangers of the 
most threatening mien. She bore it as 
long as she could, and then she moaned 
out, 

“O papa, why did you leave me alone? I 
am afraid. O God, why did you not hear 
me when I prayed?” and a sweet voice an- 
swered in her ear: 

“He always hears, my child. You are 
not alone. See, I am here;” and Aunt Pa- 
tience rose from the sofa, to which she had 
come when the storm began, fearing that its 
violence might awaken and alarm the girl. 

















And Ruby clung to her like a baby, and 
kissed her again and again, and wondered, 
as she sank to sleep, with her arms tight 
round Aunt Patience’s neck, if it was right 
to doubt what papa had told her, “Re- 
member He always hears.” It was only 
the frailest possible thread winding through 
the labyrinth of her thought, and she did 
not know that she had taken hold of it at 
all. When she awoke again, the watcher 
was still there, and talked to her softly of 
all she had seen at the villa, of Marah and 
Pete and Mercury, of all Marah had said, 
and that she was coming very soon. And 
she told her of her visit to her father’s 
grave, and all the dear home haunts. And 
then the talk ran on to the fire, and she told 
her of Marah’s courage and devotion and 
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care. But the girl trembled so that Patience 
passed lightly over her danger and escape, 
and when the wind lulled, and she no longer 
cared to divert Ruby from her fears, they 
both sat silently occupied with widely differ- 
ing thoughts. Suddenly Ruby said: 

“Auntie, I can never love Marah enough. 
I can not wait to have her come. In all my 
life I can never repay her.” 

“She certainly has bestowed upon you a 
wondrous love, my dear.” 

“Oh, I know it; but it is not for that only 
that I owe her so much. If she had not been 
80 brave, I should never have had you to 
take care of me,”’ and she ended her first con- 
fession of faith and surrender with such a 
hug as Marah would have given years of her 
life to feel. - 





IX leagues from the city of Paris and 
three from Versailles, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the hamlet Chevreuse, 
which took its name from the valley in 
which it is situated, the lover of the historic 
past may visit the site of a monastic estab- 
lishment which, at the height of its glory, 
in the second half of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, was the object of general regard in the 
religious and literary world. 

During the Crusades, while Europe was 
for the fourth time attempting to wrest from 
the Saracens the land made sacred to the 
Christian as the home of the new faith, 
which addresses itself to all races and colors 
and conditions of men, and also by the jour- 
neyings therein of the founder of this glori- 
ous Gospel, the Monastery of Port-Royal 
des Champs had been founded by Mathilde, 
the wife of Matthieu, of Montmorency, merely 
as a monument of her devotion to the cause 
of Christ, and as a petition for her husband’s 
safe return during his absence in the East. 
The house to which this noble lady belonged 
is one of the oldest and most powerful of the 
French nobility. Its celebrity dates back 
as far as the eleventh century, and counts 
among its many famous personages princes, 
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peers, and generals. The last of the race 
died only very recently at Paris in the per- 
son of the Duke of Montmorency-Luxem- 
bourg. Matthieu himself was surnamed 
“the Great,” because he so eminently dis- 
tinguished himself in the East, and later in 
the war which Philip Augustus waged 
against the Emperor Otho. At the battle 
of Bouvines, a little French village, noted 
only because the French were here victorious 
against the imperial troops, Matthieu gained 
his greatest renown. This was in 1214. 
Four years later he was made Constable of 
France, and, as such, became ex officio com- 
mander-in-chief of the French army. He 
owned much landed estate, and it was on one 
of his fiefs called Porrois (later Port du Royal, 
whence Port-Royal) that his wife founded a 
monastery in 1204.* 

The Bernardine or Cistercian nuns, to 
whom it was given, followed substantially 
the rule of St. Benedict. They elected their 
own abbess, but she was subject to the juris- 
diction of the abbot of Citeaux. The pur- 





*It lay on the left of the high-road from Rambouillet 
to Chartis, in a damp, low spot, and was called Porrois 
(from Porra or Borra, dog-Latin for a woody valley with 
stagnant water: Cavus dumetis plenus ubi stagnat agua). 
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pose was to revive in this place the austere 
life of the Thebaid.* But like all monastic 
institutions, the zeal of its founders died 
with them, and the nuns of Port-Royal soon 
abandoned themselves to the fur niente ex- 
istence of ordinary convents. The property 
which had been donated to the abbey had 
rapidly increased in value, and had made 
the nuns perfectly independent. By the 
close of the sixteenth century the reputation 
of Port-Royal was any thing but enviable. 
Like the majority of the religious houses in 
France it had fallen into a state of scandal- 
ous degeneracy. Its professed rule was ut- 
terly abandoned. The law of seclusion was 
ignored by the nuns, and the prescribed 
routine of daily devotion and ascetic exer- 
cises were exchanged for habits’of frivolous 
amusement and luxurious elegance. 

Th this hour of greatest decline the abbey 
admitted to its household Marie Angélique 
Arnauld, at that time a child between eight 
and nine years of age. It need hardly be 
observed that the admission of a girl like 
Angélique to the cloistered state was a fla- 
grant infraction of the canons. It was, how- 
ever, 2 common occurrence in those days. 
Rules were of no account. Each monastery 
had its own practices. Every body was a 
law unto himself. The Arnaulds were a 
family of powerful influence, and that was 
enough to justify any departure from the 
canon. She was not only admitted to the 
abbey, but was also appointed coadjutrix to 
the abbess. As was the custom in those days, 
Angélique immediately after having taken 
the vows removed to another convent. Her 
residence was at the Cistercian convent of 
Maubinsson, near Pontoise, of which Angé- 
lique d’Estrées, a sister of “La Belle Ga- 
brielle,” the mistress of King Henry IV of 
France, was their superior. Here Angélique 
Arnauld remained until 1602, when, upon 
the death of the Abbess of Port-Royal, she 
returned to her own convent to assume con- 
trol, and was consecrated as abbess, though 





* So called because the founder of the anchoritic mode 
of life is supposed to have been one certain Paul of 
Thebes. See Monasticism in M’Clintock & Strong ‘‘ Cy- 
clopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature,” Volume VI, especially page 466. 














only seventeen years old. (Some say that 
she was only eleven, and that her relatives 
falsely declared her older.) 

For a few years things went on under the 
new abbess pretty much as they had gone be- 
fore. She was herself no ordinary girl. As 
she advanced in years she advanced in moral 
strength and womanly virtues. It had taken 
her some time, however, to perceive the de- 
generate condition to which they were all 
sinking. But when her eyes were finally 
opened to the depth to which the inmates 
of Port-Royal had fallen, she resolved on a 
complete renovation. She was strength- 
ened in this good resolve by a special spirit- 
ual quickening which she enjoyed at about 
this time. It was occasioned by the preach- 
ing of a wandering Capuchin friar, Father 
Basil, from the south of Europe, who had 
learned the truth of the Gospel of Christ, 
and had himself resolved formally to quit 
the communion of Rome. He was passing 
the convent of Port-Royal on his way to 
the Protestant countries of the north. He 
had requested the privilege of preaching to 
the nuns, and his spiritual earnestness and 
depth of devotion to his Master’s cause 
greatly moved the recluses. From this epoch 
Angélique dated her conversion, and mar- 
velously indeed did that event develop the 
latent faculties both of her intellectual and 
moral nature. With love and kindness, but 
with unyielding firmness and great wisdom, 
the converted young woman restored the 
rule of the order in all its severity—as the 
strict observance of religious poverty, absti- 
nence from meat, complete seclusion, and 
the most severe ascetic exercises. 

The Abbey of Port-Royal des Champs had 
been erected for but a small number of nuns. 
The gradual transformation, however, of 
Mére Angélique, under the influence of St. 
Francis de Sales, with whom she had also 
been brought in contact, and who led her to 
accept the doctrine of perfection in the form 
of the possibility of a complete transforma- 
tion of the human heart even before death, 
had become so manifest in her influence over 
her nuns and the severity they reached, 
that, in consequence of the celebrity which 
the abbey attained through the reforms and 
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guidance of Mére Angélique, the number 
increased greatly, so that, instead of twelve, 
there were more than eighty; and thus the 
buildings of the abbey became over-crowded 
and unhealthy. This led in 1626 to the 
purchase of a house in Paris in the Faubourg 
St. Jacques (in great part at the expense of 
the Arnauld femily), to which the nuns re- 
moved. This, their new abode, was called 
Port-Royal de Paris. In 1633 more spacious 
quarters were secured in the Rue de Boulai, 
near the Rue de Coquilliére, where they also 
owned a church, which was dedicated with 
great solemnity by the Archbishop of Paris. 

Their ancient habitation, thenceforth 
known as “ Port-Royal des Champs,” was left 
in charge of a single chaplain, to celebrate 
divine offices. It seemed a place particularly 
well fitted for a literary retreat, and so a 
number of learned and pious young Paris- 
ians, who were desirous of living in religious 
retirement, sought in 1638 for the privilege 
of occupying the deserted monastery. In 
1223 the pope had conferred on the convent 
the right of affording an asylum to such lay 
personages as, being disgusted with the world, 
and being their own masters, should wish to 
live in monastic seclusion without binding 
themselves by permanent monastic vows. 
On the strength of this privilege the Port- 
Royalist admitted these young literati as 
recluses to the Abbey of Port-Royal des 
Champs. The leader of this new body was 
the inflexible St. Cyran, who had been first 
an examiner and later the spiritual director 
of the nuns of Port-Royal. A whole colony 
of illustrious pentitents joined him; the 
three brothers of La Mére Angélique; her 
nephew, the celebrated advocate La Maitre, 
and his brothers Séricourt and De Sacy; 
Pierre Nicole; Claude Launcelot, the gram- 
marian; Tillemont, the historian; Pascal, 
the philosopher; Racine, the poet, and An- 
toine Arnauld, the “great Arnauld,” the 
youngest brother of the abbess, the learned 
and impetuous Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
whose condemnation by that body occasioned 
Pascal’s “Provincial Letters.” St. Cyran 
himself was a Jansenist, and a most in- 
timate friend of the founder of these doc- 


trines, and, as the head of this new lay com- 
Vor. IV.—5 





munity, instituted the new opinions, and 
made Port-Royal des Champs the home of 
French Jansenism. 

This religious movement of the seven- 
teenth century in France is as remarkable as 
the philosophical for which that era is noted. 
Both Jansenists and Jesuits undertook the re- 
establishment of that spiritual power which 
had suffered from the attacks of philosophy. 
But between those two parties, aiming at 
the same end, there was bitter strife. 

The attempt of the Port-Royalists at re- 
construction embraced exactly those parts 
of medieval religion which the Jesuits had 
neglected. Wholly abandoning what the 
Jesuits had taken hold of—the social and 
political side of Romanism—they clung to 
its personal, mystical, and ascetic side. They 
did not quarrel with the Church; they de- 
sired to remain Catholic in spite of the pope, 
believing in the priesthood and the sacra- 
ments. They arrived at a metaphysical and 
moral reform, and pointed to St. Paul and 
St. Augustine as their inspirers. The Jesuits 
adopted directly antagonistic views on grace 
and predestination, and proclaimed the opin- 
ions of the Spaniard Molina, who had un- 
dertaken to reconcile free-will and predes- 
tination. The Solitaires de Port-Royal, now 
become the Jansenists of France, like Jansen 
himself never lost an opportunity of pro- 
testing that the Church of Rome had de- 
parted from the ancient discipline and pu- 
rity of Christianity; that a radical error in 
Church dogma and economy had been intro- 
duced into the Christian faith; that even the 
Council of Trent had not restored the evan- 
gelistic purity; that unless the Church re- 
turned to the spirit of St. Augustine, or at 
least of St. Bernard, she had no hope but to 
go on from bad to worse. Yet the spirit of 
St. Augustine, as they interpreted it, was 
very much the spirit of Calvin. They 
insisted upon predestination, and taught 
that good works were without merit; that 
grace alone, arbitrarily given or refused, 
made saints—a Christianity as terrible as 
the Fate of the ancients. They pursued 
human nature, corrupted by the fall, with 
an implacable hatred, and the logical conclu- 
sion of such a doctrine was the salvation of 
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the few. In other words Jansenism was 
Calvinistic Catholicism. The Church of 
Jansenism meant an aristocracy of grace. 

Jansenism grew out of the same root as 
Protestantism; that is, it laid emphasis on 
faith rather than good works, on grace rather 
than on free will; it was especially Protest- 
ant in this, that it considered rather the in- 
dividual sinner’s relation to God than his 
_ membership in a Church system which guar- 
anteed salvation on its own conditions. The 
Jansenists were, however, any thing but log- 
ical, and incorporated in their system many 
doctrines and practices which contradicted 
each other. This, perhaps, is no peculiarity 
of theirs as theologians. Their insistence on 
being considered Roman Catholics, when 
they rejected the authority of the Church of 
Rome, was absurd without being singular. 
Their hostility to Calvinism, when every one 
saw and said that they were “Calvinists in 
disguise,” seems irrational. But in all this 
they did but show one of the commonest dis- 
positions of the theological mind to misknow 
its own nearest relations in the faith. Just 
as we have seen Tractarians who Romanized 
till every one asked what they did in the 
Church of England, so the Jansenists Cal- 
vinized till it was a wonder why they re- 
mained in the Church of Rome. But there 
are times when men will do any thing rather 
than promote open schism, as there are times 
when nothing but schism will content them. 
The Tractarian and Wesleyan movements in 
England, and the Free Church movement in 
Scotland are examples in point. 

Yet, however much we find in JanSenism 
to take exception to, the men who espoused 
its doctrines were actuated by the noblest 
of motives, and deserved success in their un- 
dertaking. They aimed principally at the 
freedom of France from the trammels of the 
papal devotees—the Jesuits—and the prac- 
tical piety of the French people. 

The Jesuits, whatever else they were, rep- 
resented opposite principles to these. Their 
guiding doctrine was unity, submission, 
obedience to authority, before which one 
should be perinde ac cadaver. They thought 
of the Church, divinely commissioned to 
take charge of souls. If the Church was 





paramount, souls would be safe, whatever 
might happen. If the Church was hindered 
all would go wrong. They considered sin 
of less consequence than heresy and schism; 
or rather, they deemed them to be the great- 
est sins. Here was the divergence. The 
Port- Royalist, touched by grace, thought 
only of the individual soul and its relation 
with God. The Jesuits thought of the unity, 
the authority, the ubiquity of the Church. 
We need not say they took no thought of 
other things. They postponed them. But 
here was enough for collision. The two par- 
ties had but to meet each other, and they 
conceived hatred at first sight. As the Jes- 
uits were prominent at this time in the 
Church of France, and effectually controlled 
the court, the persecution of the Jansenists 
by the Jesuits was but an inevitable result. 
They obtained under the ministry of Riche- 
lieu, and especially of Mazarin, repeated 
condemnatory acts against the teachings of 
the Jansenists in general, and the Port-Roy- 
alists especially. 

Persecution, however, only stimulated the 
growth of Jansenism. Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne, better known as St. Cyran, was thrown 
into prison, and kept there until the death 
of Richelieu, in 1642. Yet the very time 
of his liberation was marked by a most note- 
worthy production. Antoine Arnauld, bet- 
ter known as “Le Grand Arnauld,” then 
wrote his “ Frequent Communion,” the first 
work of that scientific school of religious 
philosophy of which Port-Royal was the 
focus and Pascal the principal exponent. 
Indeed, the best claim which the commun- 
ity of Port-Royal has upon our notice is 
this literary war which it waged against 
the scholastic theology, and against the 
Jesuits in particular. The Society of Jesus 
had ever, be it said to its credit, devoted 
itself to the education of youth; but what- 
ever danger there was in their general teach- 
ing was thus intensified in the eyes of 
those who distrusted them. Port-Royal de- 
termined to meet them on this ground, by es- 
tablishing schools and by issuing text-books 
of their own. The Grammar, Logic, and 
Rhetoric of Port-Royal—the first by Arnauld, 
the second by Nicole—were the fruits of 
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this resolve. They set themselves also, and 
not unsuccessfully, to countermine the power 
of the Jesuits in the confessional; for the 
integrity and piety of the Port-Royalists 
caused them to be much sought after as con- 
fessors. 

But the Recluses were vulnerable, and the 
Jesuits knew where they could successfully 
attack them. The Jansenists had discov- 
ered and maintained the famous distinction 
of fait and droit in respect to papal infallibil- 
ity. As to doctrine, the pope could not err; 
as to facts he might. Whien required, they 
were willing to condemn as doctrines the 
five propositions which were said to comprise 
the Jansenistic heresy; but they denied that 
these conclusions were to be found in or in- 
ferred from Jansen’s Augustinus. No papal 
bulls or persecution could make them recede 
from this position. In their maintenance 
of Jansen’s real doctrines, in their refusal to 
acknowledge papal infallibility as to facts, 
in their continual warfare against the Jesuits, 
the Port-Royalists were, therefore, exposed 
to constant persecution. For the Jesuits 
were not inert in the face of this opposition 
and defiance. They plotted incessantly at 
Rome, in order to bring the thunders of the 
Holy See to bear upon the over-bold Jan- 
senists. 

The persecution, however, brought about 
a result the Jesuits hardly anticipated. 
Blaise Pascal was induced to step into the 
arena in defense of the Port-Royalists. One 
of the most independent minds of his age, 
Pascal had never yet up to this point sub- 
mitted himself to the actual guidance of 
Jansen, any more than he had frankly ac- 
cepted the logical consequences of the dis- 
coveries of Descartes. He had felt the 
force of both these powerful influences; 
but a third feeling had exerted authority 
over his unwilling mind: he had been 
swayed by the skeptical influence of Mon- 
taigne. Asa sort of refuge from the yawn- 
ing abyss which had thus threatened to 
devourhim, his stanch and devogional spirit 
threw him, as by a sudden and irresistible 
impulse, into the arms of the Jansenists, and 
he became a recluse at Port-Royal, and its 
champion against the world. 





There was every danger that the world, 
which did not trouble itself to read the ob- 
scure discussions of theologians, would abide 
by the judgment of the Sorbonne, and hold 
the Jesuits to have gained the cause. Pascal 
changed the order of the battle. He addressed 
himself to the public, appealed from author- 
ity to common sense, declaring that it was 
easier to finds monks than reasons. Then, 
for the first, men of the world, and women 
too, were constituted judges of great ques- 
tions. The necessity of making one’s self 
read and understood by such a tribunal was 
no small task in those times; but Pascal 
disposed of it so happily that it made a chef- 
@ euvre of the “ Provincial Letters.” Macau- 
lay is reported to have said that this, with 
two other works, was the most perfect which 
he knew in the whole range of literature. 
Addressing himself to the casuistry and to 
the directorial system of the Jesuits, Pascal 
in a strain of humorous irony which has 
seldom been surpassed, holds up to ridicule 
their imputed laxity of principle on the obli- 
gations of restitution, on simony, on proba- 
ble opinions, on directing the intention, on 
equivocation, on mental reservation, etc. 

All that was good and durable in the doc- 
trine of Port-Royal, and this was much, be- 
came incalculably stronger by Pascal’s cham- 
pionship, which was, in fact, almost sufficient 
in itself to decide the great battle for su- 
premacy between Jansenists and Jesuits, 
and to decide this battle in a sense adverse 
to the latter. Not, of course, definitely at 
the first blow; although the victory of the 
‘Provincial Letters” was rapid and brilliant, 
and the reverse of the Jesuits was logically 
and confessedly crushing. But the work of 
Pascal was immortal. He was not able to 
see its full results, for it has been in each 
successive generation, down to the present 
century, that his clear, severe, and convinc- 
ing philosophy has reaped its triumphs. 

The Jesuits and their friends loudly com- 
plain of the unfairness of the “ Letters,” and 
represent them as in great part the work of 
a special pleader. There seems, however, to 
be no just ground for such complaint, and 
the frequent replies which have been made 
to this charge hardly warrant speaking of it 
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here. We may say, simply, that in all his 
exposures Pascal deals only with the max- 
ims, and not with persons. There is nowhere 
the appearance of vindictiveness over a van- 
quished foe. If there be at times an indig- 
nation rising to the tone of awful majesty, 
there is mingled with it a philanthropy most 
tender and heart-felt. He would take these 
men to his bosom and reform them, while he 
consigns their impious doctrines to destruc- 
tion. Yet we do not wonder that the Jesuits 
charged Pascal with malice; for these “let- 
ters” were the handwriting on the wall 
against them, and the people interpreted it, 
“Thou art weighed in the balance and art 
found wanting.” Of course it was some 
time before public opinion was thoroughly 
aroused and the Jesuits were brought low. 
But the final blow came at last, though it 
was slow in coming. In 1759 they were 
expelled from Portugal; in 1764, from 
France; in 1767, from Spain; and on July 
21, 1778, they were suppressed by the Papal 
Bull,— would that we could write forever! 

If we judge eloquence by its effects, then 


the “Provincial Letters” were truly elo- 
quent. It was to these that Voltaire referred 
when he said that the plays of Moliére have 
not more wit than the earlier letters, and 
that Bossuet has nothing more sublime than 
the concluding ones. Ironical and vehement 
by turns, Pascal climbed to the very climax 


of eloquence. Sometimes he reminds us of 
the satire of the Dialogues of Plato; some- 
times of the philippics of Demosthenes and 
Cicero. Pascal had in extraordinary perfec- 
tion two faculties which are nearly allied to 
that imaginative humor called poetry; he 
had the brightest wit, and he had the power 
of fusing thought into passion. By witty 
combination he seemed to make his thought 
uncommonly clear; by passionate expression 
he burned it into the mind and branded it 
there forever. “Pascal,” says Hallam, “by 
his ‘Provincial Letters’ did more to ruin 
the name of Jesuit than all the controversies 
of Protestantism, or all the fulminations of 
the Parliament of Paris. He has 
accumulated so long a list of scandalous de- 
cisions, and dwelt upon them with so much 
wit and spirit, and yet with so serious a 





severity, that the order of Loyola became a 
byword with mankind.” But enough of 
Pascal and his championship of Jansenism. 
We will now retrace our steps to the Abbey 
of Port-Royal de Paris. 

The number of nuns and novices had, in 
the mean time, so greatly increased there that 
the abbess, Angélique Arnauld, determined 
in 1648 upon transferring part of them to 
Port-Royal des Champs. The school of 
Port-Royal was therefore removed from the 
latter place to Paris, Rue St. Dominique, 
Faubourg St. Jacques; but after three years 
the teachers were restored to Port-Royal des 
Champs, where they no longer occupied the 
monastic building, but a farm-house, called 
Les Granges, on the neighboring hill. 

In 1653 began the troubles of the recluses, 
which we have already foreshadowed. Pope 
Innocent I having condemned the five prop- 
ositions of Jansenius, Arnauld wrote to 
prove that these propositions did not exist 
in the book of Jansenius, at least not in the 
sense attributed to them. Upon this Arnauld 
was accused of Jansenism, and war was made 
against him by the Jesuits. In 1655 Pascal 
entered Port-Royal, and in the following 
year appeared his “Letters.” About the 
same time that Pascal joined the recluses, 
the nuns of Port-Royal de Paris, with their 
abbess, Angélique, declared war against the 
Jesuits by refusing to sign the formulary 
acknowledging that the five alleged heretical 
propositions were contained in the work of 
Jansenius. 

The Jesuits, seeing themselves thus sur- 
rounded by opponents, prepared to repel 
the attack of the weakest of their enemies. 
They began by preparations to dissolve the 
community of Port-Royal. They were will- 
ing to suffer its existence, provided they 
could break down the refractory spirit of 
the nuns. The Jesuits, therefore, caused 
them to be subjected to close captivity, so 
as to bring them to submission. 

It seemed a strange spectacle that a body 
of women, and a few others who agreed with 
them in sentiment, should withstand the 
power of the decrees of Rome and all the 
pertinacity of the Jesuits in carrying out 
those decrees. On March 30, 1656, two 
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months after the condemnation of Dr. Ar- 
nauld, the civil authorities proceeded to 
carry out an order of couneil that every 
scholar, postulant, and novice should be re- 
moved from Port-Royal. But, for some 
unknown reasons, the execution was sud- 
denly interrupted and delayed for several 
years. It is said that Mazarin’s unpleasant 
relations with the Papacy were the principal 
cause of this sudden suspense of procedure 
against the recluses. In 1660 the king him- 
self ordered the school to be broken up. 
The nuns still continuing refractory, Perefix, 
Archbishop of Paris, sent a party of police- 
officers in 1664, who arrested the abbess, her 
niece, Angélique Arnauld the Younger, or 
Angélique de St. Jean, the mistress of the 
novices, and other nuns, and distributed 
them among several monasteries, where they 
were kept in a state of confinement. 
Previously some of the nuns who had re- 
mained at Port-Royal de Paris intrigued 
with the government in order to become 
independent of Port-Royal des Champs, and 
Louis XIV appointed a separate abbess to 
Port-Royal de Paris. In 1669 a compro- 


mise was made between the Pope and the 
defenders of Jansenius, which was called 


“the Peace of Clement IX.” The nuns of 
Port-Royal des Champs, with their own 
abbess, were then restored to their convent, 
but Port-Royal de Paris was not occupied 
by them. A division of property was effected 
between the two communities, by order of 
the king, which was confirmed by a bull of 
Clement X, dated 1671. Each convent re- 
tained its own abbess. Several disputes 
took place between the two communities, 
in which the Archbishop of Paris and the 
Jesuits took an active part. At last, in 
March, 1708, a bull of Pope Clement XI 
suppressed the Convent of Port-Royal des 
Champs, and gave the property to Port- 
Royal de Paris. In 1709 Le Tellier had 
obtained from King Louis XIV a decree for 
the execution of the Papal Bull, and D’Ar- 
genson, the lieutenant of police of Paris, 
was sent with a body of men to Port-Royal 
des Champs, and he removed from thence 
the nuns, who were distributed among sev- 
eral convents. The Abbey and Church of 





Port-Royal des Champs were stripped of all 
their valuables, which were transferred to 
Port-Royal de Paris, and the buildings lev- 
eled with the ground, by order of Louis 
XIV, as a nest of Jansenists and heretics. 
The sacred relics of the Church were borne 
from the altar, the bodies disinterred from 
the cemetery, and every trade of the estab- 
lishment destroyed, the very soil being 
abandoned to the plow. 

The Parisian community lived on until 
1790, when it also was suppressed. The es- 
tablishment then received the name of Port 
Libre, and served as a prison for the aristo- 
cratic detenus of the Revolution. In 1795 
it was transformed into a hospital, and since 
1814 it has served as the Hopital de la Ma- 
ternité, or “ Lying-in Hospital.” 

Such is the miserable and famous story of 
the persecution and suppression of Port- 
Royal. Granting to the full the excesses 
of austerity, of mysticism, and of Calvinism 
with which that wonderful society was in- 
fected, yet considering also the heroism, the 
genius, the learning with which it was sano- 
tified, it is impossible not to read in its 
overthrow the triumph of malignant and 
petty intrigue over piety and enlightenment. 
But was the end yet? The teaching of 
Port-Royal had obtained too many adher- 
ents among the governing classes of France 
and of the European Continent, we may as 
well say, both in Church and in State, to 
be extinguished by decrees or overthrown 
by the hand of the leveler. It lived on in 
France, Holland, Germany, in the north of 
Italy and the kingdom of Naples, in'Spain, 
and particularly in Portugal, till, in connec- 
tion with the Old Catholic movement, the 
disciples of Jansenius and Duvergier de 
Hauranne have again, since 1870, become 
conspicuous.* 





* Those interested in this new movement will do well 
to consult the article in the ‘‘ American Cyclopedia,” 
revised edition, New York, D. Appleton & Co. When 
so much is being said about the Romanizing tend- 
ency of this great Cyclopedia, it may be well enough 
for those unacquainted with the work to learn how, in 
true historical spirit, the editors, Messrs. Ripley and 
Dana, gave due credit where credit was due, and blamed 
where rebuke was deserved. We know of no fairer 
treatment than the Port-Royalists and Old Catholics 
received in the revised American Cyclopedia. 
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THE STARLESS CROWN. 


INE is a starless crown,” she said, 
“For up unto the mercy-seat 
Not one poor wandering soul I ’ve led. 
In heaven none will my name repeat, 
And say, ‘ You led my trembling feet 
To where the waters, gushing sweet, 
Refreshed, and made me whole.’ 


“ But He knows best who sent me pain; 
And I rejoice no praise of mine 
Will mingle in the sweet refrain, 
And take away the glory thine, 
Dear Lord, for souls redeemed that shine, 
And round thy coronal entwine.” 
And so she fell asleep. 


“ Wuose crown is this?” the Angel said ; 
For unto him was given 
The crowning of each saintly head 
That passed from earth to heaven. 
Adown the vista’s golden light, 
Where crownéd heads whose circles bright 
Surpassed the starry gems of night, 
His gaze went searching far. 


The perfume from the lilies fair, 
And roses, such as Eden knew, 

Fragrant and thornless, filled the air, 
Their dulcet incense stealing through 
Green trees, whose leaves conld never fade; 
While underneath their verdant shade 

A silver stream its pathway made,— 
The river which is Life. 


From far and near the symphony 

Of golden harps and voices clear 
Blended in perfect harmony, 

The soul of music, thrilled the ear. 
Glad hearts, with ecstasy replete, 
Cast down their crowns before the feet 
Of the Adored, while praises sweet 

Re-echoed to His name. 


“ Whose crown is this?” again he said, 
And scanned with care the faces o’er ; 

But no one came, with uncrowned head, 
To claim the diadem he bore. 





“Few crowns are set with gems so rare; 

So he who can these jewels wear 

Must by hard toil and earnest prayer 
Have led souls unto God.” 


Those waiting their reward spoke not ; 
None dared demand the crown of light ;. 
Yet there were those whose weary lot 
Had been harsh toil from morn till night; 
Some workers in the vineyard strong, 
And some had labored late and long, 
But unto them did not belong 
The crown so rich with stars, 


A brilliant light illumed the place; 
And there the Savior stood, a smile 
Of welcome lighting up his face, 
Calling them each by name the while. 
He gave the crowns, some jeweled bright, 
And others starless crowns of light, 
But kept the one with gems so bright 
Until the last one came. 


With prostrate form a maiden knelt, 
And kissed the feet she loved alone; 
Nor raised her eyes until she felt 
Her name was called in tender tone. 
A soft hand rested on her head. 
“Art ready for thy crown?” he said; 
“ Hast thou some lamb to shelter led, 
Some wanderer reclaimed?” 


“ Dear Father, I have lived in vain; 
Thy love is all the crown I ask. 
I only bore a cross of pain, 


Whilst waiting was my only task. 
I only prayed, by day and night, 
For toilers in the harvest white, 
For those who struggled for the right, 
And trusted all to thee.” 


“Well done, my child,” the Father said, 

And placed the glowing, starry crown 
Upon the lowly, patient head: 

“Thy life was free from earth’s renown, 
But still thy pain-crushed life has shone 
Like a bright star that burns alone, 

And led sad hearts unto my throne,— 

And this is thy reward.” 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 





EDITOR’S STUDY. 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION, 


In the discussion that is going on both in 
this country and in Great Britain, of the sub- 
ject of “Future Punishment,” there are sev- 
eral things especially noteworthy. The sud- 
denness with which this discussion was foisted 
upon public attention is remarkable. Nearly 
at the same time both in England and in this 
country, views, which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury had had scarcely a hearing in Christen- 


dom, have become the theme of extensive dis-' 


cussions in the pulpit and by the press. 

The preaching of his two famotis sermons 
by Canon Farrar of London, in which he an- 
nounced his belief in a second probation—ser- 
mons that were unheralded by the utterance 
of any similar sentiments of his before, accom- 
panied as they were by the opening of the col- 
umns of conservative Church journals, for the 
discussion of the general topic—startled the 
religious communities of both England and 
America, In this country the discussions that 
took place in a council called to install as pas- 
tor of a New England Congregational Church 
one who was found to hold doctrines differing 
radically from the teaching of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism on this subject, and the effort 
soon after made to learn the extent to which 
similar views were held by the ministers 
in that denomination; the novel utterances of 
several pulpit celebrities on this theme; and 
the defection of some leading divines of Hart- 
ford from the faith of their fathers, were 
among the events which led off in this theo- 
logical raid upon the Churches ;—all of which 
have occurred quite recently, and within a few 
weeks of each other. 

The favor with which this movement seems 
to be received, and the extent to which the 
doctrines of dissent appeared to obtain, are 
alike remarkable. The popularity of this late 
departure from the ancient faith is best seen 
when contrasted with the unquestioned accept- 





ance of the same views at other periods in the 
history of the Church. 

It must be noticed, however, that there is 
nothing essentially new in these apparently 
novel forms of unbelief. They have been held, 
defended, and rejected, in every age of the 
Church of which we have any well defined ac- 
count. But not within the last half century 
have these views obtained such a hearing, or 
secured such a following as just now. Some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, two Baptist 
ministers in England, Messrs Dobney and 
White, men of considerable talent, announced 
their dissent from the doctrines of their Church 
as regards future punishment, and in the pulpit 
and by the press advocated the doctrine of the 
annihilation of the wicked. Their influence was 
little felt, and less acknowledged. Their names 
were seldom mentioned in any public journal, 
and they would have been unknown to history 
had not the late revival of the doctrine given 
them a kind of John the Baptist notoriety, so 
that in England some are saying, ‘ Dobney 
and White are risen from the dead in the 
persons of Farrar and Dale.” But in respect 
to the latter, his later declarations made no 
new revelations to those who best knew him. 
About the same time, perhaps a little later, in 
this country, that doctrine found its most able 
advocacy in a book on the “Future State,” 
published by Hudson. That book, however, 
had little popular effect, and lived chiefly in 
the criticisms, reviews, and replies it called 
out. It is quite different now, as that and 
kindred views are advocated. The popular ear 
is gained; indeed, at this time, any form of dis- 
sent meets with a ready hearing. Just how far 
these aberrations from the traditional faith of 
the Church are accepted must be, for the pres- 
ent, largely conjectural. Yet, the fact of so 
general a discussion of this subject, the effort 
made to obtain the personal views of the min- 
isters of a Church bearing eminently the title 
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“ orthodox,” and the avowal on the part of so 
many that they accept the tenet of a second 
probation or of conditional immortality, indi- 
cate unmistakably that this leaven, whether of 
grace or iniquity, is working in the Christian- 
ity of the age. 

Respecting the prevalence of these views 
in England we have some definite state- 
ments, though those statements may be in 
some cases only personal opinions. Thus, Dr. 
Dale, the recent lecturer on “ Preaching” at 
the Yale Theological Seminary, himself a be- 
liever in the doctrine of annihilation of the 
wicked, makes the following estimate of the 
defection of the ministers in England from the 
standards of faith in their respective Churches: 
“The Ritualists of the Church of England,” 
says he, “are generally giving prominence to 
the Romish doctrine of purgatory, and many 
claim for it a way to heaven, sooner or later, 
for all.” “The High-church clergy, called the 
Learned, exhibit much dissatisfaction with 
the hitherto accepted dogmas on this subject.” 
The whole of the Broad Church, he claims, is 
in sympathy with the new movement, and, 
though her ministers constitute only one-tenth 
of the clergy, they are the literary party, and 


have much influence. The remaining part of 
the State Church clergy, the Evangelicals, as 
they are called, being about one-fourth of the 
ministry, seem generally to hold firm to their 


orthodoxy. Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, who has 
extensive personal acquaintance with English 
clergymen, has expressed the opinion that a 
majority of the clergy have sympathy with some 
form of departure from the old standards of faith 
touching thisdoctrine. On the other hand, Dr. 
Schaff states his opinion that only a small 
minority of the English Church clergy have 
given any evidence of defection from the faith. 
Of dissenting bodies, it is Mr..Dale’s opinion 
that the Wesleyan Church is comparatively 
little affected in belief by the recent agitation 
of this subject. Other dissenters have shown 
more sympathy with the new movement; but 
no estimate of the extent of the acceptance of 
any of the new dogmas is given. We have 
no data by which to form a conjecture of any 
value regarding the extent to which these or 
similar tenets are adopted in this country. 

Now, for the sudden and extended revival of 
this form of theological discussion, and espe- 
cially for the popularity and prevalence of 





sentiments, more commonly unpopular hith- 
erto and of limited influence, there must exist 
some cause. We have here a phenomenon in 
the religious world for which we should seek 
an explanation. 

This discussion was preceded by several facts 
existing in the community that may be re- 
garded as making up the occasion, if not being 
directly the cause of this movement. There 
was, first, the almost unbroken silence of the 
Church on this subject, extending over more 
than a quarter of a century. A whole gener- 
ation has grown up under religious teaching 
since any legio tonans had gone through the 
land, causing the Gospel trumpet to give forth 
its formerly clear tones on this subject. And 
it needs only the silence of the pulpit, on any 
Christian doctrine, continued through a sue- 
cession of years, to cause the decadence of 
faith in that doctrine. Then there was much 
in the popular literature of the day tending 
to prepare a large class of minds to call in 
question the foundation of this ancient faith. 
One has said that the fictions of George Mac- 
Donald in England have done more to un- 
settle the faith of the people in the former 
teaching of the Church in this regard than 
have all the disquisitidns of the theological 
schools of the land done to confirm it. The 
same may be said of a large class of fictitious 
writings in this country. 

The materialistic tendencies of the age might 
be mentioned in this connection; but as these 
are made the scape-goat for all the defects of 
the Church in this generation, we pass them, 
and notice this: The progress made in the 
science of philology has had its influence in 
this direction. Not that any essentially new 
or different meaning has been given to the 
words of the Bible, as necessary, by which it is 
or can be claimed the doctrine in dispute is 
taught, nor that any new and accepted render- 
ing has been found for the Scriptures involved ; 
but the advancement made in the science of 
philology has furnished occasion to speculative 
minds for forming new theories of interpreta- 
tion, and for giving to words a new, because 
possible, meaning. But that which has con- 
tributed more than any thing else, perhaps, to 
give a popular phase to this discussion, and 
contributed to the prevalence of views differing 
from those usually regarded as orthodox, is 
the large catholicity of the doctrine of dis- 
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sent. Hitherto the attack, or, at least, the more 
usual mode of attack, on orthodoxy has been 
by the maintenance of some one differing theory. 
Now the attack is by almost unnumbered 
theories, and often without any opposing theory 
whatever—a simple doubting. Any diver- 
gence from the faith of the fathers on this point 
is gladly welcomed to the fellowship of dissent. 
In not a few cases have Pilate and Herod been 
made friends over this attempted crucifixion 
of the truth. In England one writer has 
classed those dissenting from the ordinary 
view of future punishment thus: There are 
those who, as to belief, are in suspense, claim- 
ing that the Bible has not determined the point 
of the cessation or endless duration of pun- 
ishment. Then there are those who affirm the 
dreadfulness of the woe denounced against 
sin; but revelation, say they, has been in all 
dispensations a succession of surprises, and 
with the possibilities of the Infinite in view, 
they hope there is to be some way of deliver- 
ance for all men. One class base their hope 
for the welfare of all men on the mission of 
Christ, saying “it is his mission to seek and 
save, and there is reason to expect he will 
continue his mission til] all are saved.” 

Rev. Baldwin Brown, D. D., is prominent in 
the advocacy of this view. The Universalists, 
who in England more than in this country 
maintain their primitive form of belief, make 
up another class. Still others believe that a 
condition of blessedness is for the good only, 
but the condition of the wicked will be as 
bearable in the next world as in this. The 
last mentioned form of theory is that advo- 
eated by Dobney and White a quarter of a 
century ago, the favorite theory of Mr. Dale, 
namely, that of conditional immortality or 
the annihilation of the wicked. In this cata- 
logue we have six distinct forms of protest 
against the orthodox belief in future punish- 
ment. An enumeration of the various views 
held among us would require as large though 
somewhat different classification. Mr. Jo- 
seph Cook, in a prelude to one of his recent 
lectures, gives nine distinct forms of accepted 
belief regarding this doctrine, eight of which 
verge radically from the so-called orthodox 
one. So multiform in this age is the depart- 
ure from the generally accepted belief regard- 
ing future punishment, and so varied the 
phases of the present discussion, emphatically 





the theological discussion of the age, it is 
yet too early to attempt an estimate of the re- 
sult to the cause of truth in the world. In 
the discussion, however, so far as it has pro- 
gressed, there are some unmistakable indica- 
tions. With little or no qualification, it may 
be said that nothing new in theology or even 
in theory has been developed. No new ren- 
dering or exposition has been given to any 
passage of Scripture that will cause it to have 
any different meaning in the minds of men 
competent to judge in the case. No single 
fact has been or will be determined, or matter 
of dispute settled, that can have any decision 
bearing on common belief. To this conclu- 
sion, probably, many will come, helped on by 
this discussion, namely, that future punish- 
ment is more a mystery than they had sup- 
posed; that the second death is all the more 
terrible because of this mystery; that out 
from that impenetrable darkness there comes 
a more dreadful warning against sin than 
could come from the highest mountain of 
light. Men may have imagined they could 
see through this subject perfectly, or they 
may have rejected the teaching of the Bible 
utterly, but the dreadful fact is there in the 
unavoidable apprehensions of men, as a liv- 
ing presence, and all the more terrible because 
of the mystery that hangs over it. It is the 
ghost of Banquo that rises in all our theolog- 
ical feasts, and it will not down at our bid- 
ding. 

In this discussion it has been sought to solve 
the problem of the nature and duration of 
future punishment by the more usual method 
of an appeal to particular texts of Scripture. 
It may be questioned if any satisfactory solu- 
tion can be reached in that direction. Not 
only is the proof of any doctrine, taken from 
the exposition of separate texts, unreliable, 
but in this case the most opposite theories 
have in their favor the usual exegesis of par- 
ticular passages of Scripture. The reader of 
the Bible can undoubtedly satisfy his own 
mind on this subject; if unprejudiced he will 
not fail to see on which side is the preponder- 
ance of evidence. But to solve the problem 
so that belief in the dogma shall be required 
of others, so that it shall be enjoined beyond 
gainsaying by a “thus saith the Lord,” seems 
impossible by any such appeal. In the expe- 
rience of most Biblical scholars, and in that 
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of the common reader of the Bible, it will be 
found that something antecedent in the nature 
of things, and perhaps in time also, to the ex- 
egesis of Scripture had given form to each 
one’s belief. The proof furnished by particu- 
lar texts of Scripture will be found to be con- 
firmatory rather than original. The basis 
upon which, and in harmony with which, these 
Scriptures are interpreted is, in some way, fur- 
nished, then the testimony of Scripture be- 
comes to the individual strong and unanswer- 
able. The same may be said of the philolog- 
‘ical argument. An antecedent belief has, and 
will continue to do so, read into and read out 
of these words its own peculiar meaning. The 
evidence of their Scripture use is great—accu- 
mulative, but it does not seem to be in its na- 
ture primary. There is no such certain or 
invariable use of the original words or their 
derivatives in the New Testament as to make 
them the safe basis of doctrine. 

Is there not, then, something more primary, 
more formative of original belief on this sub- 
ject than either exegesis or philology; some- 
thing that is uniform in its action and general 
in influence on unprejudiced minds? In an- 
swer to this inquiry reference might be made 
to what has been termed the general drift of 
Scripture teaching—a uniformity of evidence 
that amounts well-nigh to the force of the 
analogy of faith. Allusion might also be made 
to the supposition that Christ and his disciples 
must have occupied a very different position 
from the one they did occupy if they had been 
teachers of the dogma of annihilation or any 
kindred doctrine. 

Passing these, we call attention to the fact 
that any satisfactory belief in the future destiny 
of mankind must be in harmony with our con- 
ceptions of God and knowledge of men. We 
say conceptions of God and knowledge of men 
or of human nature. For it may be said we 
know nothing of God, only as he is revealed ; 
nothing of his purposes, only as he has declared 
them. True; but here it is to be borne in mind 
we are to heed as much what he does as what 
he has said. If in his Word we have the 
analogy of faith touching this matter, in his 
administration we have the broader analogy 
of facts. And with most minds an uninspired 
exegesis of Scripture is not so conclusive as 
the argument contained in Butler’s “ Analogy 
of a Future State;” for in the former case 





there is an exposition of faith, in the latter an 
exposition of fact. 

Now, into the formation of every consistent 
theory of the future state the conceptions we 
form of God, and the knowledge of human 
nature that we have, must be accepted as con- 
stituting the great formative influences of be- 
lief. In the presence of the great mysteries of 
Deity, to us unsolved, we may consistently and 
firmly believe; but we can not consistently or 
firmly believe when that belief carries along 
with it a denial of the essential facts of human 
nature. 

Unfortunately, these two departments of 
knowledge and investigation have not always 
been associated together in formulating the 
creeds of the Churches. And whenever they 
have been separated, or whenever one of them 
has been made prominent to the disparage- 
ment or concealment of the other, dogmas 
have been taught that do not gain general as- 
ceptance. An examination into the religious 
beliefs of men, from the earliest era of Chris- 
tianity down to the present, would clearly 
show that whenever the theological idea has 
predominated over the anthropological, the 
prevailing religion of that time has inclined 
to present a hopeful future. On the other 
hand, whenever the anthropological idea has 
been made unduly prominent, that future, to 
many, has been a hopeless one. When men 
have stood consciously in the presence of the 
infinities of the divine nature and grace, and 
sought there to solve the problems of human 
destiny, there seemed the nececsary triumph 
of the good and well-being to all mankind. 
But when they have looked at human nature 
as it is, recognizing its facts as they have 
found them, and have given due weight to ac- 
knowledged tendencies, that future has been 
shaded into darkness. 

Now, the time has been when the popular 
teaching of the pulpit and the prevailing re- 
ligious thought seemed to be based solely on 
the theological idea. At other times the hu- 
man side of religions has been chiefly re- 
garded, and corresponding opinions have then 
prevailed. But neither the one nor the other 
of these things is alone possible now. If a 
godless Christianity, one that ignores the su- 
pernatural, can not be accepted, neither can 
one that ignores the stern facts of human de- 
pravity. Whatever of hope, then, we may 
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have respecting wicked men in a future world, 
taken from our conceptions of the divine 
mercy, our theory, to be accepted and satis- 
factory to ourselves, must be consistent with 
what we know of human nature and its inev- 
itable tendencies. 

Apparently, more than any single declara- 
tion of the Bible, more than the meaning of 
any particular word or text of Scripture, cer- 
tain invariable and inevitable tendencies of 
human nature stand in the way of a belief in 
the ultimate purity and happiness of all men. 
For, respecting these passages of Scripture, 
men have differed and will differ in opinion, 
but respecting certain well-known facts and 
tendencies of our common nature there needs 
be no dispute, there can not rationally be any 
difference of opinion. After the Biblical argu- 
ment has been examined and answered, and 
our philological reasoning has been replied to, 
there will remain, as immovable pillars of 
truth on which we may build our theories of a 
future state, these two irreversible tendencies 
of being, namely: a tendency to a fixedness of 
moral character, whether in goodness or vile- 
ness; and a like tendency to the utter loss of 
capacity or capability of repentance and salva- 
tion in the case of wicked men. 

Respecting this latter mentioned tendency in 
human nature, Dr. Whedon has forcibly said, 
in the last Quarterly, ‘“ Repentance is not the pre- 
scribed condition of salvation.” Faith is that 
prescribed condition. It is not, then, any fancied 
capacity of repentance or self-recovery that is 
requisite to final salvation, but faith in Christ. 
That tendency in human nature, then, is fatal 
which results in the impossibility of believing 
unto life. Now, there is no part of our moral na- 
ture more sensitive to, more readily affected by, 
our manner of life than our tendency to belief 
or unbelief. There is, perhaps, no department 
of our being where persistence in wrong-doing 
leaves more indelibly its mark, or more Jast- 
ingly its dread work. Repentance, bitter re- 
morse and self-reproach, may not be accompa- 
nied with the faith that saves. Judas repented 
when he saw he had betrayed innocent blood, 
but, instead of believing unto salvation, he 
went out and hanged himself. There may be 
repentance,—deep sorrow on account of sin, 
when its curses come home to the soul,—tears 
falling, but not in mercy’s sight, long after the 
possibility of faith has ceased. Toward that 





fearful extremity in human destiny there is 
much in an unchanged nature that is con- 
stantly tending. To give due weight to these 
acknowledged tendencies, and to interpret 
Scripture in harmony with them, as we formu- 
late our belief regarding the future that is 
before us, is to undermine all reasonable foun- 
dation of hope in the case of the finally un- 
believing. 

What, then, is to be the result of this pro- 
tracted discussion? ‘“ What shall the harvest 
be” of the so much sowing and reaping in these 
theologico-polemic fields? What will be the 
effect upon the more commonly received doc- 
trines and theories of a future state? Such 
inquiries are, as yet, largely speculative, but 
to some extent results are even now fore- 
shadowed. Universalism has, apparently, lit- 
tle to gain or lose in this heated contest. That 
ancient faith, as presented in old creeds, is in 
this country too far an effete system to be re- 
vived. In England, where there are more 
defenders of the faith of the Universalist fa- 
thers, it is of too staid a form to admit of ref- 
ormation, The Popish dogma of purgatory 
in another world is likely to become more 
characteristic of the teaching of the ritualistic 
clergy in England; thus the line of demarka- 
tion separating that branch of the State 
Church from Romanism is being gradually 
effaced. 

Those two common theories, differing widely 
one from the other, but running as parallel 
lines in the history of the Church with about 
the same degree of prominence—namely, the 
doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked and 
that of the final restoration of all men—will, 
we think, gain little in this controversy. They 
have furnished a common battle-field for theo- 
logical polemics too often to have any thing 
decided in this contest. Neither of these is 
likely to be the common form of belief with 
dissenters. The doctrine of a continued or 
second probation, especially for those who 
have not had one under favorable circum- 
stances in this world—a doctrine which, in its 
revived phase, is more popular to-day than 
ever before in the history of the Church—will 
doubtless secure increased influence in the 
religious belief of the age. 

Through this ordeal of sharp criticism the 
commonly received orthodox creed of the 
Church will come, changed somewhat in form 
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ot statement, but surrendering no one of its 
essential points. The belief in a literal lake 
of fire and brimstone and in physical torments, 
which the Romish Church has embalmed in 
its doctrines, but which is a medieval belief 
in a common Christianity, and belongs to the 
Puritan days of Protestantism, must find little 
or no place in the creed of the future Church. 
Indeed, the literalistic and materialistic ele- 
ments of our medieval eschatology must be 
eliminated before we can come properly to ap- 
preciate the teachings of Holy Scripture in 
respect to the future state of either the saved 
or the lost. That belief, however, that is in 





harmony with the revealed perfections of the 
divine nature, and is not in denial of any of 
the known facts of the nature God has given 
us; that belief which holds to the possible 
attainment of such a fixedness of character 
and condition as to do away with all reasona- 
ble expectation of change, and that at the 
same time furnishes a sufficiently broad basis 
for the exposition of all the declarations of 
Scripture involved; that belief, we may be 
sure, will lose no rank either in the theology or 
Christian philosophy of the age—will lose none 
of its following in the Churches, and none of 
its power of grasp on the consciences of men, 
A. 8. G, 
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San Sterano.—The Turkish village, now 
so noted because it was there that the peace 
negotiations between Russia and the Porte 
were conducted, lies a little to the east- 
ward of the cape or point of the same name. 
This latter promontory projects about two 


miles in a southerly direction into the Sea of 
Marmora, and is situated seven miles west-by- 
south from the light-house on Seraglio Point, 
or about one hundred and five miles to the 
eastward of Gallipoli. The land is rather low, 
of a red color, and is distinguished by vessels 
bound for Constantinople from the Dardanelles 
by a large inn which stands on it, and by sev- 
eral houses, all painted red. On the point is 
also a light-house, which, however, has only a 
range of six miles., The cape is surrounded 
by asand flat, extending a mile to the south- 
ward; but to the north of this and the point 
there is good anchorage. The village of San 
Stefano itself is much visited by the higher 
classes in Constantinople during the Summer, 
on account of its fresh and pure air; and the 
Sultan also has a palace there, buiit by Mah- 
moud II. On the land side of the village is a 
wooded plain, which now serves as a camping- 
ground for the troops accompanying the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke. Four miles and a half to 
the north-east of San Stefano Point stands the 
Tower of Marmora, the castle called the Seven 
Towers, and the beginning of the walls of Con- 
stantinople. These latter extend in the same 
north-easterly direction for three miles up to 





Seraglio Point and the entrance to the Bos- 
phorus. Between Stefano Point and the Tower 
of Marmora the shore is covered with houses 
and factories, many of. which, and among them 
a powder - magazine, belong to the state. At 
San Stefano, toe, according to a correspondent 
of the London Standard, is the chapel in whose 
devoutly worshiped walls live the miraculous 
fish which jumped out of the frying-pan on the 
day of the taking of Constantinople, and have 
lived on until now, with one side cooked, and 
the other waiting until in the fullness of things 
it can in its turn be submitted to the fire. 


THE NEWSPAPER IN InDIA.— Whatever may 
be said of the selfish policy of England, which 
mikes her place British interest first, last, and 
always, it must be conceded that into every’ 
country which the Englishman has visited he 
has carried the civilizing influences of the 
West and the religion of the Cross. We 
Americans have done much, very much, in 
missionary enterprise, but the Englishman has 
done more; and the fruit of these labors is 
beginning to appear in diverse places. From 
India we learn that east of Tinnevelly the 
natives are embracing Christianity in a re 
markable manner, no fewer than sixteen thou- 
sand having sent in their names to the Angli- 
can prelate, Bishop Caldwell, and placed 
themselves under instruction for baptism. His 
lordship reports that village after village is 
laying aside its heathenism and seeking ad- 
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mission into the fold of Christ. While we are 
satisfied that this large number of conversions 
of pagan worshipers to the true faith is prin- 
cipally due to the missionary labors, we stand 
ready also to acknowledge the great services 
rendered by the “knights of the pen.” At the 
end of last year, so we learn from the London 
Atheneum, the number of journals published 
in India and passing through the post was: 
In Bengal, 63 European, 90 Oriental, and 12 
mixed; In Madras there were respectively 38, 
32, and 34; in Bombay, 34, 81, and 90; in the 
north-west, 16, 58, and 8; in the Punjaub, 13, 
46, and 2; in the central provinces, 3, 4, and 
2; in British Burmah, 14, 6, and 1; in Sinde, 
9, 3, end 1; in Onde, 8, 20, and 3; in Rajpoo- 
tana, 1, 4, and 1; and in Assam, 1, 7, and 1. 
These figures are very suggestive. They prove 
that “the schoolmaster is abroad,” for news- 
papers imply readers; and we can thus see 
seed being sown broadcast, to grow up, none 
can tell how or when. 


JAPANESE Customs.—The Japanese, though 
they are near akin to the Chinese, differ very 
greatly from their neighbors by greater suavity 
in manners and flexibility in customs. Indeed, 
the readiness of the Japanese to adopt what 
seems to them worthy of imitation in foreign- 
ers is regarded by some as indicating a lack 
of originality and independence. Yet it should 
be remembered by those who would judge the 
Japanese that if he imitates it is not without 
discrimination, and that this willingness to 
accept what is new and strange, when con- 
vinced of its merits, indicates rather acute 
intelligence and remarkable freedom from 
prejudice. How unlike the Japanese are in 
this respect from the Chinese! The latter 
have just succeeded in getting possession of 
the only railroad ever constructed in their 
country, and they are already at work in the 
destruction of this obnoxious innovation. On 
the other hand, the Japan railways are being 
steadily improved and extended, so as to com- 
pare creditably, under native management, 
with any railroads in the world. But it is 
not only in this single matter of railroads 
that the two nationalities differ. Take that 
of feminine dress and fashions in Japan; and, 
while there is much that a European would 
wish otherwise, they are not only quite dis- 
tinct from the Chinese, but far in advance of 





them. The barbarous custom of crushing the 
foot is unknown, as also are high-heeled boots; 
and small, well-shaped hands and feet are 
characteristic of Japanese women. They con- 
tinue, however, a custom we Western people 
are not likely to adopt immediately. They 
blacken their teeth and shave their eyebrows 
when they marry. The present empress dis- 
cards this custom, and so it may in the near 
future find fewer advocates, and be abandoned 
after a time. Take the dress of the Japanese 
in general, and we find them to affect a simple 
style, without gaudy colors or ostentatious or- 
naments, except for fastening up their hair. 
Even women wear no jewelry, and do not, like 
their Arvan sisters, pierce the cartilage of nose 
or ears in order to insert metallic rings. And 
in referring to Japanese manners a writer in 
the Fortnightly Review is led to say that “Japan 
seems to be a country where men never seem 
to lose their tempers, where women and chil- | 
dren are treated with gentleness, where com- 
mon laborers bow and beg pardon of each 
other if they happen to jostle accidentally, 
where popular sports do not inflict suffering 
upon the lower animals, where a paper screen 
is a sufficient protection against all intrusion, 
even that of burglars, and where cleanliness 
takes such a high rank among social virtues 
as to be carried to ludicrous excess.” Japa- 
nese. manners ate certainly very different from 
our own; but even according to such a stand- 
ard as is generally accepted in the Western 
World, the Japanese are a thoroughly well- 
bred people. And “manners are not idle;” 
urbanity, gentleness, and consideration for oth- 
ers are not mere superficial qualities. When 
such national ‘characteristics are found com- 
bined with courage, energy, and intellect, they 
may surely be accepted as evidence of advanced 
civilization. Foreigners, after living in the 
interior of Japan for a considerable time, on 
returning into “civilized society,” have even 
stated that the manners of their own country- 
men appear to them vulgar and almost brutal, 
accustomed as they have become to a country 
singularly free from servile or mercenary con- 
siderations. 


Iraty.—The death of Count Paul Frederick 
Sclopis di Salerano, brings to mind the great 
Tribunal which convened at Geneva in 1872, 
to arbitrate between the Government of Great 
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Britain and our own, on the so-called Alabama 
question, generally considered as the most im- 
portant cause celébre of modern diplomacy. 
By the treaty of Washington in 1871, arbitra- 
tion for the adjustment of the claims which 
the United States Government had made 
against Great Britain was agreed upon by the 
Commissioners of the two Governments, and 
in pursuance of this treaty, the following per- 
sons constituted the Tribunal of Arbitration: 
Count Frederick Sclopis, named by the King 
of Italy; Mr. Jacob Staempfli, named by the 
President of the Swiss Confederation; Vis- 
count d’ Itazuba, named by the Emperor of 
Brazil ;.Sir Alexander E. Lockburn, named by 
Queen of Great Britain; and Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, named by the President of the 
United States of America. The principal coun- 
. selon the part of our Government was William 
M. Evarts, present Secretary of State. Count 
Sclopis was the President of the Tribunal, and 
not only won the esteem of his colleagues in 
that body, but earned the applause of the 
American and English people for the wisdom, 
discretion, and disinterestedness with which he 
disposed of the most delicate task imposed 
upon him by virtue of that office. The loss 
- of such an accomplished jurist and statesman, 
isnot thatof onecountry only. Count Sclopis’s 
decease robs the world of one of its greatest 
ornaments. He was a native of Turin, where 
he also died, having never removed with the 
court after its establishment, first at Florence 
and then at Rome. Born 1798, he distin- 
guished himself at an early age in the uni- 
versity of his native city, and was nominated 
in 1825 to an office under the Minister of the 
Interior of the Kingdom of Sardinia. Thence 
he passed into the career of the magistracy, 
and was appointed a member of the Senate 
of Piedmont, at that time the Supreme Court 
of Justice. He filled subsequently the office of 
President of the Superior Commission of Cen- 
sure, 1847; became Keeper of the Seals and 
Minister of Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs 
in 1848, at which time he sat in the Piedmon- 
tese Chamber as Deputy for Turin. In 1849 
he was called to the Senate, of which he 
became Vice-President. Meanwhile Count 
Sclopis had taken part, in 1837, in compiling 
the Civil Code of Sardinia. As Keeper of the 
Seals, in 1848, he had presided over the com- 
mission upon the Laws of the Press, and 
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as President of the Council of Contentious 
Diplomacy, he had taken an active part in the 
debates touching the seizure of the Cagliari by 
the Neapolitan Government. His last diplo- 
matic function was as arbitrator in the Ala- 
bama question. Count Sclopis has also earned 
for himself a distinguished place among men of 
letters. His earliest publication was the “ His- 
tory of the Ancient Legislation of Piedmont,” 
in 1833, which was followed by his “ History 
of Italian Legislation,” in three volumes, com- 
menced in 1840 and completed by him in 1857, 
and which has been re-edited by him at Turin 
in 1864. In 1851 he published an “ Essay on 
the States General and other Political Institu- 
tions of Piedmont and Savoy,” and in 1853, 
his “ Historical Researches into the Political 
Relations between the Dynasty of Savoy and 
the British Government.” He was President 
of the Academy of Turin since 1864; member 
of the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences since 1869; member of the Institute 
of International Law since its foundation, at 
Ghent in 1872, and also Honorary President 
of the Association for the Reform and Codifi- 
cation of the Law of Nations, since its found- 
ation at Brussels in the same year. He had 
received, from his sovereign the highest mark 
of his favor in being nominated a Knight of 
of the Order of the Annunziata in 1868. His 
duties as a member of that order, which re- 
quired his presence at Rome at the interment 
of the late king, the founder of the Italian 
monarchy, may have contributed to shorten 
his life which had been prolonged beyond the 
usual limits of the “ days of man.” 


Hotptanp.—The Dutch have literally taken 
Holland. Amsterdam has finally a univer- 
sity. For centuries the high-schools at Leyden 
and Utrecht have been the representatives of 
Dutch learning ; but now, the capital is to en- 
joy the pleasure of securing for its literary 
circles the most talented and accomplished of 
the nation. This is no more than proper. 
The European capitals are too important cen- 
ters to exist without the advantages of that 
culture which is sure to flow from a congrega- 
tion of learned men, and the Dutch have con- 
tributed so largely to Continental scholarship 
in recent times that another high-school, and 
that one at the nation’s center, will considerably 


advance this already well-progressed people. 
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ART. 


THE BED OF THE TIBER. 

From time to time, during the past two 
hundred years, the thought of excavating the 
bed of the Tiber, at Rome, has been entertained 
by the leaders in archeological science. Vari- 
ous plans of exploration have been discussed 
by those deeply interested in ancient art-works. 
At times Rome has suffered terrible inunda- 
tions from the Tiber; hence a sanitary motive 
has intensified the purely artistic or archeolog- 
ical one. Shortly after the entrance of the 
Italians into Rome, in 1870, the overflowing 
waters filled the adjacent streets. This state 
of things called out various letters advocating 
different plans for avoiding this serious disas- 
ter. The most thorough and complete plan 
was proposed by Signor Alessandro Castellani, 
of Naples, a former exile from his native land. 
He said he hoped this (of 1870) would be the 
last time the Tiber would be permitted to sweep 
in over Rome, and that the day had now come 
to demand a strict account of the ancient in- 
juries done by the river to the city, and to 
oblige it to restore all the treasures which, in 
the course of ages, it had swallowed up. But 
for this great undertaking enormous sums of 
money would be necessary. With his usual 
liberality, Baron Rothschild, of Paris, ex- 
pressed himself as willing to advance the nec- 
essary means to conduct this undertaking 
whenever it could assume a private character. 
But Signor Castellani felt that this method 
of procedure would be unwise, if not abso- 
lutely indecorous to the Italian Government ; 
hence he endeavored to associate with himself 
six distinguished men to constitute a commit- 
tee for interesting the government and pushing 
the enterprise to a successful issue. ‘These 
men were Professors Helbig and Lignana, 
Prince Odescalchi, Senator Vitelleschi, the 
American sculptor, Story, and the engineer, 
Giordano.. This able committee entered upon 
their work with great enthusiasm, and were 
promised the active aid and co-operation of 
the Roman municipal authorities. But noth- 
ing was effected. Next Garibaldi became 
deeply interested in this project. It went so 
far that the Chamber of Deputies, in 1875, or- 
dered preliminary studies for this grand work 





of saving Rome from inundation and for res- 
cuing the untold treasures which must be 
buried in the bed of the Tiber. It is much to 
be regretted that the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, who have the charge of the public 
monuments, eic., have not always acted in 
harmony with the Ministry of Public Works, 
under whose special supervision this excava- 
tion in the bed of the Tiber would fall. The 
former have most jealously guarded the old 
ruins which constitute so interesting a feature 
of Rome, and must ever form one of the most 
powerful attractions to the visitor; while the 
latter, in carrying out this project of explor- 
ing the Tiber bed, would necessarily under- 
mine the foundations of some interesting mon- 
uments. Very recently a royal decree has 
been issued nominating a commission for the 
purpose of superintending the proposed re- 
searches in the bed of the Tiber, and there 
promises to be an intelligent report, and an 
early beginning of this interesting work. As 
a proof of the interest felt in this enterprise 
it may be mentioned that a private society has 
offered to pay in advance the requisite sum 
for these excavations, on condition of taking 
possession of all objects that do not relate to 
art or history, and of depositing all the objects 
of historic and artistic value in a Tiberine 
Museum. The government would own this 
museum on condition that it should give to 
the society the profits of the entrance fee for 
as many years as would be required to reim- 
burse the society for the money advanced. No 
doubt whatever can be entertained with regard 
to the immense treasures which lie concealed 
in the accumulated mud and débris of the bed 
of the Tiber. The history and traditions agree 
in the untold sums of money alone which have 
been thrown into this river during the many 
terrible sacks which Rome has suffered. These 
expectations of rich results have been fully 
realized wherever diggings along the river bed 
have been undertaken by private parties, or 
for the purpose of building piers for new 
bridges. That the Rome of eighteen hundred 
years ago was a grand musenm of collected 
and plundered art-works no historic student 
can doubt. That a vast amount of this treasure 
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found its resting-place in the Tiber is equally 
sure. What if the seven-branched golden 
candlestick from the temple at Jerusalem, 
which formed so interesting an object in the 
triumphal procession of Titus, should be fished 
up from its hiding-place? Would this not be 
an interesting object to put into the auction- 
rooms of Paris or London, where the Barons 
Rothschild could be the competitive bidders? 


ART AND RELIGION. 

Av a recent Industrial Exhibition of the 
working classes of Westminster and Pimlico, 
London, under the patronage of the Townsend 
schools for these classes, Mr. John P. Seddon 
gave the address, which contains some capital 
thoughts for our Puritanic friends. After 
quoting the tenth clause in the “ Rules” which 
were to be observed in these schools and exhi- 
' bitions, “That the promoters and exhibitors 
seek for success by the favor of Almighty God; 
and that this exhibition may issue to the good 
of all classes,” Mr. Seddon says: “Can ad- 
vancement in art tend to the good of all classes, 
and may such be deemed worthy of the favor 
of Almighty God? I answer, yes; and yet 
it is a question oft debated nowadays, whether 
art and religion are sympathetic or antagonistic. 
There are those who seem to scent out popery 
in color, and atheism in scientific research. 
Then, again, history reveals that the age in 
which painting is thought to have culminated 
was one of the most licentious on record, and 
it is not to be denied that the most splendid 
monuments of our own land, such as our 
cathedrals, were raised at a period when we 
think superstition was rife. It is high time 
that such narrow views were exploded. 

I venture to maintain, First, That art without 
religion is worth nothing; Second, That re- 
ligion without art is not every thing. a 
If we search through the history of art we shall 
find that it discloses the fact that art without 
religion has never been any thing. The 
Greeks, the most accomplished artists the 
world -has produced, worshiped, it is true, 
‘unknown gods;’ but they did worship what 
they thought were gods. The ideal of their 
religion was but sensual; their gods were but 
beautiful human beings, very far from perfect 
in their conduct, and so the ideal of their art 
was a low one thoroughly, though they suc- 
ceeded in the realization of that ideal. Chris- 





tian art, in distinction from it, had always a 
spiritual, and consequently a far higher, ideal, 
one in fact incapable of full realization on 
earth. Yet our cathedrals in architecture, 
and the paintings of the holy monk, Fra An- 
gelico, and the sculptures of Donatello and 
others, all point to an ideal which it is quite 
an elevation of humanity to have been able to 
conceive. It was because art afterward became 
irreligious, that it fell under the period called 
‘the Renaissance,’ which was but the Renais- 
sance of paganism, as far as its ideal of art 
was concerned* When the manner became more 
than the matter, even by Raffaelle himself and 
his school, its true life wastextinguished, though 
in a blaze of splendor as regards execution 
and technical excellence. But I Itave 
also said that religion without art is not 
every thing, as many pious people would fain 
imagine. For the Christian has the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as of the life to 
come. Now, this means that he should use 
his five senses as God intended him todo when 
he gave them to him, namely for enjoyment, 
as well as mere instruments for living. It is 
true, no doubt, that a man may creep to heaven 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, and his ears 
deaf to all sweet sounds around him; but 
then he is simply hiding his light under a 
bushel, and is no more to be commended 
for his total abstinence, than was St. Simeon 
Stylites for roosting on a pillar. A man may 
worship in a barn or in a field, and despise the 
vaulted canopy of a cathedral; but in doing 
thus he is but abjuring the life that now is, 
and is not making the best of it, as his Creator 
certainly meant him to do. God painted his 
bow in the clouds that we might enjoy its 
color and radiance. He sowed the rocks of 
the earth with fossils that we might study 
them. . We must allow that it is hardly 
a reasonable way to prepare ourselves for the 
future glories which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard to shut our eye and close our ear to 
the lesser, but by no means small, glories with 
which even now we are liberally surrounded.” 


ART NEWS. 

—The German journals give information 
that a portrait of Goethe, taken after his death 
by Professor Friedrich Preller, has recently 
been published, after having remained all these 
intervening years in the possession of the artist. 
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It is generally known that Goethe had a pecu- 
liar horror of attempting post-mortem pictures, 
and strictly forbade any likeness or cast from 
his face to be taken after his death, and these 
wishes of the great poet were, for the most 
part, complied with. By the intervention of 
Kangler Von Miiller, Professor Preller was 
allowed access to the death chamber, and man- 
aged to get a slight pencil sketch in his note- 
book of the poet as he lay with the laurel 
crown on his head, his features in peaceful re- 
pose, and a noble expression on his countenance. 
This sketch he ever afterward religiously 
treasured, showing it only to a few sympathetic 
friends. By means unknown to the artist, the 
celebrated Bettina von Arnim gained possession 
of it for a time, and had it poorly engraved in 
her book called, “Goethe’s Correspondence 
with a Child.” This unjust publication made 
the artist still more careful to keep secret his 
treasure; but since certain difficulties with 
the Goethe family have been arranged, he feels 


at liberty to make it public. It is now pro- 


duced in fae-simile by Dresden photographers, 
Rémmler & Jonas, and is to be sold for the 
benefit of a German charitable institution. It 
will be a picture of wonderful popularity with 


Germans, and should be in the collection of 
every admirer of the great poet. 

—One of the most remarkable sales of art 
worksin recent years was that of the Novar sale 
in London. This was made specially notorious 
by the large number of Turners which it con- 
tained; indeed, the collection has been called 
Novar collection of Turners. The general ver- 
dict is that as a series, these pictures were the 
most magnificent and the most interesting exam- 
ples of Turner’s genius which have ever been 
seen, or are likely to be seen, in an auction room. 
The crowd in attendance was immense; the 
enthusiasm unbounded, and the prices realized 
all that could be wished. Bonington’s “ Fish- 
market, Bonlogne,” brought 3,000 guineas; 
and his “Grand Canal, Venice,” the same 
sum. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Hon. Mrs. Stan- 
hope” also fetched 3,000 guineas. Turner's 
water-color, “ Zurich,” sold for 1,200 guineas, 
and his “Chain-bridge over the Tees” was 
struck off for 1,420 guineas; while of his oil 
paintings, “Ancient Italy” brought 5,200 
guineas ; “ Modern Italy, 5,000 g uineas ; “ Rome 


from Mount Aventine,” 5,850 guineas; “Van 
Vou. IV.—6 





Tromp’s Shallop,” 5,200 guineas; and “St. 
Mark’s Place, Venice,” 5,200 guineas. Tur- 
ner’s works realized 57,000 guineas; the entire 
sale brought 73,000 guineas. 

—It is announced that a very superior art- 
ist, Mr. S. A. Schaff, of Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts, proposes to make a line-engraving 
from the crayon portrait of Emerson by 
Rowse. This is said to be one of the best 
works of Rowse, and by far the finest portrait 
of Mr. Emerson which has appeared. The 
poet Clough wrote in 1859: “It is really, I 
think, without any question, the best portrait 
of any living and known to me man that I 
have ever seen.” There will be five hundred 
artist’s proofs, and no more, at ten dollars each, 
and the work is to be begun when one hundred 
names are obtained. 

— The Cincinnati May Festival began May 
14th, and continued four evenings and three 
matinees. The great organ, erected in the 
magnificent Music Hall, cost over thirty-two 
thousand dollars, and the carvings on the case 
would, if they had to be paid for, cost nearly 
as much more, but they were done gratuitously 
by a class of young ladies in the Cincinnati 
School of Design. It has nearly one thousand 
more pipes. than the great Boston organ, and 
requires a fifteen-horse power motor to drive 
its five sets of bellows. The power used for this 
purpose is a water-motor. There are five en- 
gines, each of three horse power, invented by 
the Messrs. Roots, of Connersville, Indiana. 
The engines are placed upon the ground in the 
cellar just under the organ, and are in direct 
connection with it. In size they are about three 
feet square, and two and a half feet high. It 
is a very simple and effective contrivance to 
produce power, very easily handled, and not 
liable to get out of order. Another advantage 
is, that no fires have to be lighted and no fuel 
used to generate power. The orchestra was 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas, who 
had added nearly a hundred chosen performers 
from the New York Philharmonic Society to 
his own choice and efficient corps. The cere- 
monies of opening the Music Hall constituted 
one of the.grandest events that has ever taken 
place in the West. The programme was most 
choice and the artists among the best of our 
country. It was the notable musical event of 
the West. 
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NATURE. 


NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS.— Eminent oculists in 
Germany have carefully examined the eyes of 
thousands of children, and the general conclu- 
sion, which they now regard as fully estab- 
lished, is that there is a gradual increase of 
Myopia in the ascending grades from the pri- 
mary school to the gymnasium. The latest 
investigations prove that near-sightedness is 
not only a disease, but one that predisposes to 
more serious oculary troubles, a disease usu- 
ally originated during school life, or at least 
under twenty-one years of age. The great 
number of myopes who become partially or 
totally blind shows the necessity of investi- 
gating the causes and preventives of near- 
sightedness. 

This disease is more prevalent in Germany 
than in any other country of the world, and 
the subject has lately commanded the atten- 
tion of her Reichstag, as well as of her most 
distinguished physicians. In the schools sixty- 
two per cent are near-sighted, while in Amer- 
ica, so far as examination extends, the rate is 
about twenty-seven per cent. In Germany 
many of the school-houses are very old siruc- 
tures, originally built, for convents, and poorly 
lighted. The German text itself is obscure, 
compared with the clear Roman letters. The 
absence of near-sightedness among savages is 
an argument for the theory that one cause is 
undue tension of the eves for near objects. 
Germany is confessedly one of the most siudi- 
ous nations of the world. Its scholars are 
eapecially sedentary in their habits, study 
more hours a day, have less fondness for out- 
door exercise than American students, and 
are less careful in regard to ventilation. 

Among causes for visual weakness in Ameri- 
can youth may be named the stooping posture, 
which cramps the chest and brings the eyes 
too near the book; reading at twilight or late 
at night; reading in the cars; using lamps 
without shades; reading while facing the 
light; reading diamond print; wearing veils; 
and neglecting to cultivate far-sightedness by 
carefully observing distant objects. Hence 
myopia is more common in cities than in the 
country, among those working on near objects 
than among those working in the field with a 





larger range of vision. The increase of myo- 
pia has been attributed to modern devotion to 
literary pursuits, as savages are generally 
exempt from this trouble. But if proper 
precautions are taken there is no necessity 
that myopia should increase in a nation in 
proportion to its devotion to literary pursuits, 
Though ‘it is often hereditary, this predisposi- 
tion may commonly be counteracted by proper 
means. The period for the development of 
myopia—that is, for its beginning—is from the 
tenth to the fifteenth year, just at the time 
when the body is developing most rapidly, 
So near-sightedness is essentially a disease of 
childhood. Dr. Donders declares that he never 
has seen a case of myopia originate after the 
twentieth year. 


Friour Mitt Exprostons.—One of the best- 
known explosions of this kind is the burning 
of the Tradestown mills in Glasgow, Scotland. 
The first explosion which occurred there was 
caused by the ignition of the dust by sparks 
from the friction of two of the grinding-stones, 
where the feed had been stopped, but not the 
motion of the stones,—a situation very dan- 
gerous, but likely to happen in any large mill 
with many runs of stones. Different processes 
were going on in other parts of the mill, and 
the flour-dust was every-where thick, so that a 
second and larger explosion naturally followed 
the first, blowing out the gable ends of the 
building, reducing it to ruins, and setting the 
wood-work on fire. 

This disaster was scientifically studied by 
Professors M’Adam and Rankinee, and the 
facts were clearly brought out by experiments 
with flour-dust sifted into a gas jet, and ex- 
ploded in boxes. The composition of flour- 
dust is mainly starch and gluten, with smaller 
proportions of gum, sugar, and oil. All these 
substances contain carbon, hydrogen, and ox- 
ygen, and when burned yield carbonic acid 
gases and water vapor. These gases necessa- 
rily occupy a greater space than the dust and 
air from which they are derived, particularly 
under the high temperature produced by the 
burning, and their instantaneous expansion is 
in common language called an explosion. 
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A flour-mill in Detroit was burned in De- 
cember, 1875. A workman was shoveling mid- 
dlings at night, by the light of a lamp with a 
broken globe. The dust caught fire, and the 
room was almost instantly in flames in every 
part. In September, 1874, the Mascoutah mills 
in Illinois were burned because a miller carried 
a lighted lamp to the middling-chest when he 
went to jar the middlings. In 1869 a mill in 
Milwaukee was burned because a candle was 
left near the feed-spout, and so on. One of the 
most curious cases occurred at Binghamton, 
N. Y. The mill was left safely shut up for 
the night, as was supposed, when a freshet sent 
the water over the gate and started the ma- 
chinery. The buhr-stones soon sent out a 
shower of sparks, and a conflagration followed. 
Nor is it flour-dust alone that is dangerous. 
Wood-dust and rubbish often become mixed 
with the right quantity of air to form an 
explosive compound, 


Sounp.— Professor Tyndall, in his work 
“On Sound,” speaking of a tremendous pow- 
der explosion which occurred at Erith, Eng- 
land, in 1864, shattering the windows on every 
side, though the village was some miles from 
the magazine, says: “Lead sashes were em- 
ployed in Erith Church, and these, being in 
some degree flexible, enabled the windows to 
yield to the pressure without much fracture 
of the glass. Every window in the church, 
front and back, was bent inward. In fact, as 
the sound-wave reached the church, it sepa- 
rated right and left, and for a moment the 
edifice was enclasped by a girdle of intensely 
compressed air, which forced all its windows 
inward.” 

Now, was this “ sound-wave” of compressed 
air that struck the church a wind-storm from 
the place of explosion? If not, whence all 
this force? That there was no wind is plain 
from the fact that no dust was raised nor a 
leaf stirred from its place. We must look 
for another explanation. 

Suppose that in the middle of a closely 
packed crowd “room” were suddenly made by 
pushing back the by-standers. These, thus 
suddenly losing their balance, would fall back 
on others behind them, and these in: turn on 
others, and so on to the outsiders. It is easy 
to see that each one would recover his own 
balance by pushing against the one behind 





him; and so the fall-back movement would be 
seen to pass like a wave through the crowd, 
each one passing it on as it reached him. In 
like manner the push of the expanding gases 
at the explosion was transmitted to the church, 
the intervening air only passing the push 
along. If the windows of the church had been 
elastic they would have swayed with the air; 
as it was they were pushed in, but had no 
back-spring. The impulse which struck the 
church struck many ears in the same way, but 
their drums, taking up the air-push and its 
back-snap, sent it to. the brain, where it was 
put down as a tremendous sound. Sound, then, 
is only the beating of air-waves in the ear. 


THE DEATH oF A GENERATION.—A writer 
in an English magazine studies from birth to 
death the march of a generation through life, 
basing his remarks on the annual report of the 
registrar-general. The author singles out, in 
imagination a generation of one million souls, 
and finds that of these more than one-fourth die 
before they reach five years of age. During the 
next five years the deaths number less than 
one-seventh of those in the first quinquennium. 
From ten to fifleen the average mortality is 
lower than at any other period. From fifteen 
to twenty the number of deaths increases 
again, especially among women. At this pe- 
riod the influence of dangerous occupations 
begins to be seen-in the death-rate. Fully 
eight times as many men as women die violent 
deaths. The number of such deaths continues 
to rise from twenty to twenty-five, and keeps 
high for at least twenty years. Consumption 
is prevalent and fatal from twenty to forty- 
five, and causes nearly half the deaths. From 
thirty-five to forty-five the effects of wear and 
tear begin to appear, and many persons suc- 
cumb to diseases of the important internal 
organs. By fifty-five the imagined million has 
dwindled down to less than one-half, or 421,115, 
After this the death-rate increases more rap- 
idly. At seventy-five there remain 161,124, 
and at eighty-five, 38,565. Only 202 reach the 
age of one hundred. 


NoveErrties In Paper.—Car-wheels are now 
made of paper. After being subjected to enor- 
mous pressure, the paper is inclosed between 
thin sheets of iron. Such wheels are found to 
possess extraordinary elasticity and endurance, 
and are coming to be extensively used, not 
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only in this country, but in Europe. The 
latest novelty in the use of paper appears to 
be for stove-kettles. They are made in Bres- 
lau, and are light and durable. Before the 
paper pulp is molded and compressed into 
the required shape, it is treated with chem- 
icals which render it non-inflammable. Spec- 
imens of paper and cloth made from the Cali- 
fornia cactus were recently exhibited. The 
success of making paper from this plant is so 
marked that the business will be attempted 
on a large scale. Other vegetable substances 


might be used for the same purpose. 


Sorar Steam PowEer.—Mr. W. Adams, of 
Bombay, India, recently tried the following 
experiment in boiling water by the heat of the 
sun: In the presence of several gentlemen of 
Bombay, nine gallons of water was poured 
into a small boiler at 9.25 A.M. The rays of 
the sun were then directed on the boiler, and 
the water boiled in exactly thirty minutes. 
After boiling one hour the focus was turned 
off, when it was found that three and three- 
fourth gallons had been evaporated. In this 
experiment he used one hundred and ninety- 
eight glass mirrors, each fifteen inches by nine 
and a half. 


A Macnetizep SprpEr.—In a communica- 
tion to the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia Dr. John Vansant treats of the 
influence of magnetism on living organisms, 
and describes at length one experiment with a 
spider, which was killed by the magnetic ema- 
nation. The magnet employed was a small 
steel one, of the U shape, the legs of which 
were about two and one-half inches long by 
one-half inch wide and one-sixth inch thick, 
the distance between the poles being about 
one-quarter inch. Having noticed a small 
spider actively running along the arm of his 
chair he brushed it off upon the carpet, where 
it began to run, but was somewhat impeded by 
the roughness of the fabric. Dr. Vansant now 
slid the magnet along the carpet, following the 
spider, till it, was between the poles. The 
animal almost instantly stopped, and in a few 
seconds was motionless; but at the end of two 
or three minutes it began slowly to move its 
legs and head. At the end of five minutes the 
spider was again quite still. The spider and 
magnet were then covered with a tumbler. 
On the expiration of two hours the glass was 





removed, and the spider observed with a mag- 
nifying-glass. It was apparently dead. The 
author states that he has killed other small 
animals, as worms and insects, as well as some 
plants, with magnetism. 


An Opp USE For THE EvcALyptvus.—In a 
letter to the Illustration Horticole M. Baltet 
says: “Lately my brother, being very much 
disturbed in his sleep by mosquitoes, took 
it into his head to place a young plant of 
eucalyptus in his bed-chamber over night. 
From that moment the insects disappeared, 
and he slept in comfort. I have been follow- 
ing his example, with the same result.” 


ASCENT OF Mount ARaARat.— Professor 
Bryce, a noted geologist of London, with a 
companion, six Cossack soldiers, and an inter- 
preter, set out from Aralyk, a little to the 
north of the mountain, at eight A. M. on 
September 11th of last year, to attempt the 
ascent. About noon they were fairly on the 
side of Ararat, and at about six thousand feet 
came upon a small Kurd encampment, some 
of the Kurds, with their oxen, being induced 
to act as baggage-bearers. At the well of 
Sardarbulakh they camped late in the after- 
noon, about seven thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea. At one A. M. they started 
again, thirteen in all; but as they proceeded 
the Cossacks dropped off one by one, and at 
last, at a height of about twelve thousand 
feet, Professor Bryce resolved to take what he 
wanted in the way of food and start at his 
own pace. Two Cossacks and a Kurd accom- 
panied him to the height of about thirteen 
thousand feet, when they too disappeared, and 
Professor Bryce determined to accomplish the 
remainder of the seventeen thousand feet alone, 
a hazardous undertaking even for a trained 
Alpinist. Partly up a rocky slope which 
seems to extend considerably beyond the 
snow-line, and partly over the soft snow, and 
enveloped much of the time in cloud, Pro- 
fessor Bryce continued his solitary and fa- 
tiguing way, until, about half-past two P. M., 
he became convinced that he was really on 
one of the tops of Ararat—for there are two, 
one about thirty feet higher than the other— 
and he did not descend until he had set his 
feet on both. There were difficulties and dan-. 
gers both in the ascent and descent, though 
they do not seem to be nearly so great, judging 
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from Professor Bryce’s description, as those 
which attend the ascent of a moderate Alpine 
summit. The Professor reached his compan- 
jons again in safety. 

Notwithstanding he had to make all haste 
to reach the summit he succeeded in mak- 
ing several interesting notes, the evidences 
of voleanic action particularly attracting his 
attention. To show the superstitious awe 
with which the sacred summit is regarded in 
the surrounding regions, Professor Bryce re- 
lates that when the Archimandrite of Etch- 
miadzin was told that the Englishman had 
ascended to the top of ‘‘ Massis,” the venerable 





man replied, smiling sweetly: “No, that can 
not be. No one has ever ‘been there. It is 
impossible.” Professor Bryce’s is the sixth 
known ascent of Ararat, the first having been 
made in 1829. 


Cotor oF Brirps’ Eccs.—In an article on 
the subject Von Reichenan concludes that 
birds which build open nests uniformly have 
colored eggs, and that those that possess con- 
cealed or covered nests have white eggs. He 
further states that in open and ground nests 
the color of the eggs has a protective func- 
tion. 





RELIGIOUS. 


THE QUAKERS AND HIGHER Epvucation.— 
A little over two centuries ago many of the 
followers of George Fox came to this country 
from England to establish for themselves a 
home free from the degeneracy, corruptions, 
and worldliness which had surrounded them 
on the other side of the Atlantic. One of our 
largest States was almost entirely under the 
influence of the “ Friends”—so the Quakers 
prefer to be called—until long after the estab- 
lishment of the republic; and even to this day 
the second city in the Union prides itself on the 
predominating influence of the people who gave 
her the name of “ Brotherly Love.” It is, there- 
fore, not at all surprising that of the eighty- 
five thousand Quakers in the world about sixty 
thousand reside in this country. A sober and 
unpretentious people, they have only within the 
present century paid much attention to higher 
education. In 1830 they founded what is 
known as the Haverford College in Philadel- 
phia. In 1859 they founded the Earlham Col- 
lege, at Richmond, Ind. In 1868 Whittier 
College was opened at Salem, Iowa, and Penn 
College, at Oskaloosa, Iowa; and since then 
other schools of more recent origin, as well as 
some older ones, originally intended for pre- 
paratory work, have aspired to the more dig- 
nified vocation of “colleges.” More wisely, 
however, than these, the Orthodox Friends 
have, at their last yearly meeting in May, 
agreed that the two first-founded colleges shall 
be the principal schools of the sect, and all 





others shall be reduced to the preparatory 
order. This husbanding of resources is sure 
to bear good fruit for the Quakers, and is 
worthy of the reputation they bear as a wise 
and cautious people. 


A Woman PHILANTHROPIST.— What may 
be done on asmall scale for national education 
by private enterprise is once more demon- 
strated in our day by a German lady, Mrs. Salis 


Schwab, at Naples, in Italy. It reminds us of 
the undertakings in Switzerland by the im- 
mortal pedagogue, Pestalozzi. Our readers 
will remember low this guileless German en- 
thusiast forsook home, friends, and position, 
to devote his manly strength and vigorous in- 
tellect to the training of the poor, forsaken 


factory children, whom he gathered at Neuhof, 


on his one-hundred-acre farm, and thus founded 
what may be considered as the first industrial 
school in Europe; and how, later, he repeated 
the experiment on a larger scale and with 
greater success at Stantz and at Yverdun. 
Just as Pestalozzi gathered, after the turbulent 
days that followed the French Revolution in 
Switzerland, which canght the destructive epi- 
demic, some of the children whom the dis- 
turbances had bereft of home, parents, and 
friends, in the Ursuline Convent of the Unter- 
wald, so Mrs. Schwab has gathered in the ruins 
of an old convent at Naples two hundred and 
fifty pupils, and affords them, at the expense 
of her own private fortune, the very best 
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educational facilities which modern pedagogy 
commands. Besides the elementary schools 
there is a kindergarten, industrial schools, and 
a training school for teachers on the Frébel 
system. The Italian Government has become 
interested, the provincial authorities are much 
pleased, and the municipality of Naples has 
awakened to a realizing sense of the vast and 
beneficial enterprise of Mrs. Schwab, and is 
anxiously seeking to second all her efforts. 
Best of all, the philanthropic lady is a Ger- 
man, and therefore brings to her task the lib- 
eral and progressive ideas of a Protestant in- 
structor, and her school is not only a training 
institution, but a model of the best type of 
pedagogy. May we not hope that the mis- 
sionary spirit which that good woman so beau- 
tifully exhibits will bear its fruit in the freeing 
of the rising generation of Sicily from the 
thralldom of Italian Popery ? 


An InrerestinGc Discovery.— An order 
was recently issued by the Sultan for removing 
the old walls of Jaffa (Joppa). In cutting a 
gate through a water-battery at an ungle of 
the sea wall built by Vespasian, and directly 
in front of the reputed house of Simon the 
tanner, the men came on three oval-shaped 
tanners’ vats, hewn out of the natural rock, 
and lined with Roman cement, down very near 
the sea, and similar in every respect to those 
in use eighteen centuries ago. There is also a 
fresh-water spring flowing from the cliff close 
by, long known as the town spring. This dis- 
covery at least proves that the house on the 
rocky bluff above, and from which steps lead 
down to the vats, must have belonged to some 
tanner; and, as perhaps not more than one of 
that trade would be living in so small a place 
as Jaffa, some probability is given to the tra- 
dition that this is the identical spot where 
the house of Simon stood, with whom Peter 
was sojourning when he saw his vision and 
received the servants of Cornelius. 


THe Russtran Cuourcn.—Count Tolstoy, 
Procurator-general of the Russian Holy Synod, 
in a report to the Czar, states that the Russian 
Greek Church is .now possessed of 38,602 
churches, including cathedrals ; 12,860 chapels 
and oratories ; 98,387 arch-priests, priests, dea- 
cons, and precentors ; and 56,500,000 members. 
of whom 29,000,000 are women and 27,500,000 
men. The Holy Synod granted 1,005 divorces 





last year, the reason assigned in 664 cases be- 
ing that the husband or wife had absconded, 
The sums received by the Church during the 
year amounted to 11,278,111 rubles, inclusive 
of a million rubles which represent the income 
of Church property. 


CHURCH OF EnGLAND.—The Ritualists have 
suffered several severe rebuffs in Church and 
State. In the courts unfavorable decisions 
have been rendered against them, and several 
incumbents, guilty of unwarranted conduct and 
practices, have been obliged to vacate their 
livings. The English Church Union, which 
aims to un-Protestantize the Church of Eng- 
land, has worked and worked, and yet thus 
far only 14,500 lay members are linked with 
the movement. A very small proportion this, 
when compared with the 2,550 clerical mem- 
bers who represent one-tenth of all the clergy- 
men inthe Church. Evidently the lay element 
seems to be in no haste to advance Ritualistic 
interests. Indeed, if we may judge from the 
memorial which has just been presented to the 
vueen, we should think that sooner than had 
been hoped this Riiualistic bubble will be 
pricked and vanish into thin air. Her majesty 
is petitioned to use all the influence at her 
command to repress the practice of auricular 
confession in the Church of England. Nearly 
half a million signatures have been appended 
to the memorial. Among them are those of 
75 noblemen, 37 ladies of title, 39 baronets, 23 
right honorable and honorable gentlemen, 93 
members of Parliament, 4 sheriffs, 655 magis- 
trates and justices of the peace, 41 mayors and 
aldermen, 973 bankers and merchants, 22 ad- 
mirals, 46 generals, 202 colonels, 99 majors, 
247 captains (army and navy), 4 deans, 4 arch- 
deacons, 30 canons, 3,286 clergy, 1,628 chureh- 
wardens, 727 surgeons, 350 physicians and 
doctors of medicine, 138 barristers, 812 solic- 
itors, 1,194 schoolmasters, 390,713 members of 
the Church of England not classified. 


At the recent session of the Convocation of 
Canterbury the Bishop of Exeter said it had 
been represented to him that the practice of 
family prayer was decreasing, and had already 
decreased to a considerable extent. If Convo- 
cation, he remarked, would prepare and au- 
thorize a form for family prayer, it would help 
to resucitate so desirable and salutary a prac- 
tice. A motion for the appointment of a com- 
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mittee to prepare forms for family and private 
prayer was unanimously adopted. 


MissionARY.—As the result of fifteen years’ 
Jabor among the Indians in the jurisdiction of 
Niobrara, the Protestant Episcopal Board of 
Missions reports the baptism of 2,200 persons, 
the confirmation of nearly 1,000, the building of 
14 churches, 3 boarding-schools and 5 parson- 
ages; the admission of 16 native candidates 
for holy orders, and the ordination of 6 natives 
to the ministry. There are now 19 congrega- 
tions meeting every Sunday for worship, and 
600 children in schools. 

—Rev. Charles F. Mass, missionary at 
Anantananarivo, Madagascar, writes that the 
statistics of his district for 1876 contain indi- 
cations of progress. Seven years ago there 
were in the district 37 churches, with 19 pas- 
tors; now there are 66 churches with 41 pas- 
tors. There are besides 17 native evangelists. 
The staff of native preachers has increased 
from 197 to 326; the attendance on worship 
from 14,460 to 17,794, and the members from 
2,368 to 9,010. There has been great improve- 
ment in the places of worship also. Brick 
edifices, with tiled roofs, glass windows, and 
substantial doors have taken the places of mud 
houses with holes for windows and doors. He 
notices, however, that the vice of drunkenness 
is increasing in the neighborhood of the capi- 
tal, and he thinks that one cause of this is 





that too many missionary societies are crowd- 
ing that part of the island. 

— The Bishop of Madras estimates the num- 
ber of native Christians in his diocese at 79,- 
917, an increase of 65 per cent in fifteen years. 
About three-fourths of these belong to the 
Church Missionary Society. The native clergy 
have increased threefold in the same period. 
They now number 103, of whom 71 are con- 
nected with the above-named society. During 
his episcopate Bishop Gell has confirmed 95,- 
541 native Christians. 

—It is said that the native Theistic Church 
of India, the Brahmo Somaj, of which Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen is the leader, is declin- 
ing. A correspondent of the Indian Mirror 
says it has no energy, enthusiasm, organiza- 
tion, and no preaching or lecturing. The Ma- 
harajah of Cush Behar, in Assam, is to marry 
Chunder Sen’s eldest daughter, previously re- 
nouncing heathenism and becoming a Brahmo. 

— Among the candidates recently presented 
for holy orders at the University of Cambridge 
were two students from Bishops’ College, Cal- 
cutta. Both are natives of pure race. 

— Missionaries write from Brazil that under 
the new Liberal Ministry the whole country 
is open to the preaching of the Gospel, and 
every-where audiences can be obtained to listen 
to the preacher. The additions to the Pres- 
byterian missions for the year past were one 
hundred and twenty. 
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King Georce IV anp Mrs. FitzHeEr- 
BERT.—Lord Albemarle, in that excellent bit 
of autobiography, entitled “Fifty Years of 
my Life,” published by Henry & Co., New 
York, 1877, makes the following allusion to 
an incident connected with the marriage of 
George, Prince of Wales, and Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
which we think has never before been told in 
print, and which will bear repeating here: 
At an early period of their marriage, George, 
Prince of Wales, presented Mrs. Fitzherbert 
with a large diamond. This jewel she caused 
to be divided into two parts. In one part was 
inclosed the prince’s portrait, which she re- 
served for herself. The other half containing 





her miniature, she gave to his royal highness. 
Soon after their final separation it was agreed 
between them that all tokens of affection which 
each had received from the other should be 
returned. The arrangement was carried out 
by Mrs. Fitzherbert, but the prince failed to 
return her miniature. Too proud to ask for 
an explanation, Mrs. Fitzherbert lived and 
died in ignorance of what had become of her 
presents. When on his death-bed, George IV 
desired the Duke of Wellington, whom he had 
appointed his executor, to take care that he 
was buried in the night-clothes in which he 
then lay. Soon after his majesty had received 
the assurance that his wishes should be com- 
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plied with, he breathed his last. The under- 
takers entered the room to perform the business 
connected with their calling, but, seeing the 
duke, respectfully retired. His grace was now 
seized with an irrepressible desire to discover 
the motive which had led the king, his late 
royal master, to make so strange a request. 
Approaching the bed, he discovered round the 
king’s neck, attached to a very dirty and faded 
piece of black riband, the jeweled miniature. 
The poor king’s dying request was fulfilled to 
the letter, and he carried with him to the 
grave the image of her who was perhaps the 
only woman whom he had respected as well 
as loved. 


Tosacco Monopoty.—Apropos of the pro- 
jected introduction of a government monopoly 
of the sale of tobacco in Germany, in order to 
increase the revenues of the empire and secure 
the needed support for the large standing army 
which Germany is obliged to maintain, the 
Alsace Journal relates the following anecdote 
of the way in which the government monop- 
oly of the sale of tobacco was introduced into 
France: “One evening in November, 1810, a 
court ball was taking place in the Tuileries, 
and among the company present was a lady 
conspicuous not only by reason of her beauty, 
but also on account of the brilliancy and size 
of the diamonds she wore, and the general 
richness of her dress. ‘The Emperor Napoleon, 
struck by her appearance, inquired who she 
was. In reply he was told that she was the 
wife of a merchant who had made an immense 
fortune by the sale of tobacco. ‘The business 
is a profitable one, then?’ remarked the Em- 
peror. And the result was that on the 29th of 
December, 1810, and the 11th of January, 
1811, decrees were issued securing to the State 
the exclusive right of manufacturing and 
selling tobacco.” 


HAIR-DRESS IN THE Last CentuRY.—M. 
Racinet has written a series of sketches of 
European fashions in the Middle Ages and 
has now extended his studies into more recent 
times, changing the title of his work to “Le 
Costume Historique.” One of the most inter- 
esting chapters of Part IV, which has just ap- 
peared (to be had of J. W. Bouton, New York), 
furnishes some curious details with regard to 
the head-dresses of women in France during 
the eighteenth century, and illustrates indi- 





rectly the progress of that wonderful branch 
of the fine arts in modern civilization. The 
chignon, it appears, was scarcely known prior 
to the middle of that century. Artificial hair 
was worn by men for more than a hundred 
years without exciting the jealousy of the 
angelic sex, until about the year 1730, when 
the women began to adorn their heads with 
counterfeit tresses, but so disguised as to be 
searcely visible. But in 1750 they adopted 
the peruke in the full-blown glories of its flow- 
ing locks, in order, it is said, to escape the 
torture of submitting the natural hair for 
hours to the hands of the professional hair- 
dresser, a species- of purgatory which still 
forms a cardinal article of faith in the creed 
of the fashionable world. These perukes were 
of all forms and colors, and were profusely. 
sprinkled not only: with white powder, but 
with gray, russet, and red. The illustrations 
of these architectural structures present a sig- 
nal example of female enterprise. A great 
variety of specimens, both of womanly and 
manly beauty in different styles, show the uni- 
form traces of “nature’s sweet and cunning 
hand,” though sometimes so disguised as to be 
detected only by the sharp-sighted connoisseur, 


A Paper CanoEe.—The ingenious Yankee 
is bound to excel in venturesome enterprises 
of all sorts. Foot-racing and horse-races are 
as common in England as they are on this 
side of the Atlantic, and as Brother Jonathan 
will not stand square with Cousin Johnny 
Bull, the dare-devil enterprise of the former 
has at last found an outlet in paper canoeing. 
And this is certainly the very aeme of hazard- 
ous exploits. Next to going to sea in a bowl 
or in a tub or in an egg-shell, comes the voy- 
age of Nathaniel H. Bishop in a paper boat, 
of less than sixty pounds’ weight, over a dis- 
tance of about two thousand miles on river 
and ocean. We can not stop here to tell of 
Mr. Bishop’s exploits, but we will tell our 
readers something about this newly invented 
water-craft which is asserted to have the ad- 
vantage of less weight, greater strength, and 
more speed than a wooden boat of the same 
size and model. “The molded paper shell,” 
we are told, “retains the delicate lines essen- 
tial to speed, while the brittle wooden shell is 
more or less warped by the action of moisture 
and the sun. Paper neither swells nor shrinks 
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nor cracks, hence it does not leak, is always 
ready for use, and always serviceable.” Mr. 
Bishop’s little craft was built at Troy, New 
York. It was fourteen feet in length ; breadth 
of beam twenty-eight inches; depth amidships 
nine inches ; height of bow twenty-three inches, 
and height of stern twenty inches. She was 
only one-eighth of an inch in thickness; she 
was fitted with a pair of steel outriggers, which 
could be easily unshipped and stowed away. 
The oars were of spruce, seven feet eight inches 
long, and three pounds and a quarter each in 
weight. The double paddle was seven feet six 
inches in length, and weighed two pounds and 
a half. When every thing-was on board, the 
boat and her cargo, including the weight of 
the skipper and provisioned for a long voyage, 
weighed less than three Saratoga trunks con- 
taining a fashionable wardrobe for a four 
weeks’ visit at that fashionable watering-place. 


Hazinc.—For the past year we have heard 
more or less about the pet employment of our 
college boys. One or two of the “high-schools” 
of this country have gained a reputation even 
across the sea. Princeton “freshies” are the 
theme of the civilized world. Theirs is a 
novel way of carrying on the college warfare. 
Heretofore it was the custom of our precocious 
youth within the scholastic walls to arm them- 
selves with small canes and big dictionaries, 
and to manipulate these weapons of defense so 
skillfully that firearms and sharp-swords were 
considered as of no avail. But as the charac- 
teristic of our age is progress, the Princeton 
“boys,” determined not to fall under the re- 
proach of being “behind the times,” have 
adopted “a more sure way of defense.” As 
we read the daily reports brought to us by our 
newspaper we were reminded of alittle episode 
in the life of that illustrous French scholar, 
Edgar Quinet, while he was an inmate of the 
College at Lyons, in 1817. He was at that time 
fourteen years of age. The board of the college 
had been a subject of complaint for some time. 
The boys were tired of the eternal omelette and 
haricots (beans), and they determined on a 
fight, but not against each other, rather against 
the authorities of the school. A mutiny 
broke out; the boys barred the windows and 
doors, extinguished the candles, and made a 
night of it. Next day some of the ring-leaders 
were expelled; but this was only the begin- 





ning of evils. The second form fortified their 
lecture-room, set booby-traps of dictionaries, 
erected a barricade of benches and tables, and 
laid in a store of missiles and ammunition. 
All this was done in the dead of night, with- 
out wakening the ushers. When all the prepa- 
rations were made, Jules Janin and other 
choice spirits raised the war-cry of “No more 
omeleties! Down with haricots!” It was no 
wonder, for the pupils had just supped on the 
thirty-ninth omelette in succession and the 
twenty-seventh plate of haricots. The masters 
gathered in the gloom and attacked the door, 
but were received with a galling cross-fire of 
grammars and lexicons. A porter who ad- 
vanced full of courage was carried to the rear, 
bleeding from a cut inflicted by a water-bottle. 
This gallant domestic, however, was the Arnold 
von Winkelreid of the day; the ushers hur- 
ried through the gap which he had made, and 
soon won every position, swept like a torrent 
over the abattis of benches, captured eight 
prisoners, and finally expelled about twenty, 
including Jules Janin, who was destined to 
become the most brilliant of the French critics 
of this century, and one of the most honored 
of the academicians. 


How Vorraire CriticisED.—In his Essay 
on the “ Epic Poetry of the European Nations,” 
Voltaire has a violent attack on the “ Lusiad” 
of Camoens, a work which, however, he had 
never read either in the original or in any 
correct translation of it. When the essay, 
which was printed in London, was in the press, 
Voltaire happened to show a proof-sheet of it 
to Colonel Bladon, the translator of Czesar’s 
“Commentaries.” ‘The Colonel, who had been 
in Portugal; and was well versed in Portuguese 
literature, was so surprised at Voltaire’s crit- 
ique, that he made bold to ask the French 
skeptic whether he had ever read the “ Lusiad,” 
and was not a little surprised to learn that 
Voltaire had not only never seen the work, 
but could not have read it if he had seen it— 
he did not know the Portuguese. Later in life 
he read a poor translation of the “ Lusiad.” 


Empty WRITERS OF TRAVEL.—The early 
English writers of travel, especially those who 
went to the far East, and then came home tu 
write down their experiences, were not very 
scrupulous about telling what they had seen 
or what they imagined to have seen. One of 
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the best examples of this elass is Sir John Man- 
deville, who flourished in the fourteenth cent- 
ury. He visited Egypt, Palestine, and the 
most distant parts of Asia, spending some 
time in China. Instead of confining himself 
to his own observations, he borrowed liberally 
from medieval romancers and from Pliny’s 
writings, and, in consequence, extraordinary 
legends and fables, and every sort of credulity 
and ignorance abound in his book. He tells us 
that he has seen at Jerusalem, on the steps of 
the temple, “the foot-marks of the ass which 
our Lord rode on Palm Sunday.” He de- 
scribes the Ethiopians as “a people who have 
only one foot, but so large that they can make 
use of it as a parasol.” And this writer of 
travels was destined to become the father of 
English prose! 


Pure Saxon.—The terse and expressive 
character of our mother-tongue is so attractive 
that we need not wonder at the frequent out- 
cry against the constant importation of foreign 
words into our Janguage. But, after all, these 
advocates for the purity of the English are 
somewhat amiss themselves when they declaim 
so loudly about pure Saxon. The number of 
words in English of Anglo-Saxon origin has, 
until recently, been greatly overestimated. A 
large number of writcrs have followed Turn- 
er’s estimate, who made some three-fifths to 
three-fourths of all to be from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Recent more careful examination has quite 
reversed this, and shown that by far the larger 
proportion is from foreign sources. By count- 
ing every word in the dictionaries of Robert- 
son and Webster, the fact is established that 
of the sum total, 43,566 words, 29,853 came 
from classical, 13,230 from Teutonic, and the 
rest from miscellaneous sources. According 
to its vocabulary, the English would be reck- 
oned with the French and Spanish among the 
Romance languages. But judged by the words 
in actual use among different writers and 
speakers, or in common intercourse among 
men, the Saxon character of the language at 
once comes out in the strongest light. The 
vital, assimilating power of the language is 
essentially English, having a stronger affinity 
to the Gothic than the Romance side, yet, after 


all, neither Saxon nor Latin, but English. 


As regards the meaning of words, it may be 


said first, that as a general rule, all names of. 
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particular objects, all words to indicate the 
actions and sentiments of common life, the 
language of house and home, of the shops, of 
business generally, and such words as belong 
to the ordinary intercourse of men, are from 
the Anglo-Saxon. Our generic terms are from 
the Latin, as objects, color, motion, passion, affec- 
tion, animal, plant, etc. But particular objects 
of sense or thought, as sun, moon, hill, house, 
wood, stream, etc.; particular motions, run, ledp, 
walk, fly, etc.; particular colors, blue, green, 
red, etc.; particular passions, love, hate, etc., 
are Anglo-Saxon. 


THE Borrs.—Who has not heard of the 
Boers? Those farmers of Dutch descent in 
South Africa, after the annexation of the Cape 
Colony to England, gave the Britishers a good 
deal of trouble. They were the founders of 
the Orange River Free State and of the Trans- 
vaal Republic. A recent traveler in “The 
Great Thirst Land,” as he pleases to call Af- 
rica, furnishes most pleasantly and graph- 
ically written sketches of scenes and adventures 
along his route from Natal over the Draken- 
berg range to the high plains of the Transvaal, 
and across these to the Limpopo River. The 
difficulties and mishaps of “trakking” with 
the lumbering ox-wagon; the scenery of the 
Drakenberg, and the high plains; the Boers 
and the natives; with hunting hazards and es- 
capes innumerable, give material to keep up 
the unflagging zest and excitement of the nar- 
rative. Among the most generally interesting 
paris of the volume at the present time are 
those which describe the Boers, recently re-in- 
cluded among the British subjects. Taking 
them as they come the general impression 
given by Mr. Gillmore’s book is that there are 
Boers and Boers. The first of these met with, 
fur example, are rather prepossessing, stalwart, 
fair men, dirty and rude, but honest and trust- 
worthy. Those of their number who are most 
determinedly opposed to British interference 
belong to the sect called the “Doppers.” Of 
these Mr. Gillmore writes: 


“Their dress is a short, single-breasted coat, 
“trousers very loose, and peculiar-shaped, broad- 
brimmed hats. They consider themselves to be 
the chosen people of God, and are still in search 
of the Promised Land, which they profess to 
believe exists farther north, in the interior of 
Africa. The heathen, they say, have been given 
them as a heritage, so they are slave-owners. 
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They are brave and fearless, constantly carry- 
ing on war against one or other of the native 
tribes; and when actually engaged in hostilities 
spare neither sex, but carry off the young chil- 
dren to be reared as bondsmen. They are hard 
masters, not sparing the lash, and exacting for 
the food their slaves get constant and severe 





labor. No kind look or even word here cheers 
the slave’s task, for no bond of sympathy exists 
between the Dopper and the black man. His 
horse he takes pleasure in, his cattle he is proud 
of, but a heathen merits nota thought. . . . 
The black population of these parts love not 
the Boers, but hate and dread the Doppers.” 





LITERATURE. 


THE cruise of the Challenger, of which we 
gave in our February number a condensed 
sketch, with illustrations, drawn from the 
sprightly narrative of Lieutenant Spry, is 
probably destined to rank, in the value of its 
results, with the very first of its class. A much 
fuller and more thoroughly prepared account 
of that voyage has now been given to the pub- 
lic in the exact and elaborate report of Sir 
Wyville Thompson, who was at the head of 
the civilian scientific staff of the expedition 
during the whole of its sailing. His work, in 
two volumes,* with the promise of others to 
follow, is a prodigy of learned labors and 
painstaking, though possibly, on account of its 
fullness of details and the scientific accuracy 
of its descriptions, it may find fewer readers 
than the more free-and-easy narrative of his 
fellow voyager. 

The Challenger set out on her cruise on the 
7th of December, 1872, and arrived back 
again on the 24th of May, 1876, having been 
away three years and nearly six months; and 
during this time she traversed sixty-eight 
thousand eight hundred and ninety miles, and 
established three hundred and sixty-two sta- 
tions of observation,— most of them by deep- 
sea sounding:. Her first course was from 
England southward along the coast of Spain 
to Gibraltar, thence to Madeira and the Ca- 
naries, and thence across the Atlantic to the 
Antilles. During the whole distance between 
the last-named two points frequent soundings 
were made and the bottom of the ocean care- 
fully explored. From St. Thomas her course 
was laid for the Bermudas—still sounding at 





*Tur VOYAGE OF THE CHALLENGER—THE ATLANTIC. 
A Preliminary Account of the General Results of the 
Exploring Voyage of H. M. 8. Challenger, during the 
Year 1873 and the Early Part of 1876. By Sir C. Wy- 
ville Thompson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 2 
vols. 8vo. Pp. 391—340. : 





short intervals all the way—and thence to 
Nova Scotia and back again, deflecting on the 
northward route so as to pass not very far 
from our coast all the way from Cape Hatteras 
to Halifax. A hydrographic map of the 
islands and shoals and surrounding waters of 
the Bermudas is given, which, with the accom- 
panying sketch of their history, may afford a 
better notion of that lonely ocean-bound tract 
than can be obtained in almost any other work. 

Leaving this point, the Atlantic was again 
crossed over to Madeira, and then the South 
Atlantic Ocean was traversed in various direc- 
tions, from Africa to South America, as far 
south as the Falkland Islands, to about the 
fiftieth degrees of south latitude. A consider- 
able portion of the South Pacific was also ex- 
plored. 

The purpose of the expedition was purely 
scientific, and without any expectation of pe- 
cuniary compensation. And though careful 
geographical and meteorological observations 
were made, yet the chief and ever-controlling 
object was to explore the bottom of the ocean, 
and to learn of its depth, surface, and compo- 
sition, the temperature of the ocean at various 
depths, and its animal life. The records of 
these explorations, made out with remarkable 
exactitude, with accompanying observations 
on various natural phenomena, and lightened 
with narratives of passing events, make up the 
substance of these superb volumes. 

The additions made to scientific knowledge, 
especially in the department of the fauna of 
the ocean depths, are very considerable. The 
statements and descriptions are made in a 
clear and intelligible style, though, from the 
nature of the case, technieal and scientific lan- 
guage is often used. The illustrations are ex- 
ceedingly well executed, and add much to the 
attractiveness of the work. 
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Ir is well said that the ars poetica never 
made a poet; and the same remark may be 
made in respect to every other art and those 
who practice them. And in this spirit we find 
at the beginning of a comprehensive treatise 
on rhetoric the epigrammatic saying that 
“Writers are not made by rhetoric,” which is 
true in somewhat the same sense that it would 
be to say that houses are not made by archi- 
tects nor railroads by civil engineers. In either 
case the theorizing intellect must guide the 
hand that executes, if it shall operate to any 
good purpose. And this universal truth is 
especially true in respect to the domain of 
literary composition and criticism; and there- 
fore, whether the purpose is to compose well 
or to appreciate the composition of others, the 
subject should be studied with the aid of the 
best teachers and writers upon that subject. 
These thoughts have been called up by looking 
over two new books, just issued from the pub- 
lishing house of the Harpers. The first of 
these* is a comprehensive system of rhetoric, 
as that science or art is taught in our higher 
schools, in which fullness and thoroughness of 
treatment is steadily aimed at and labored for. 
As the subject is a wide one, completeness of 
arrangement and great conciseness of state- 
ments, with the avoidance of any lengthy 
illustrations, were necessary in order to keep 
the volume within the desired size. In all 
these particulars Mr. De Mille seems to have 
labored with a rather remarkable degree of 
success,—and the result is just such a book as 
is needed, whether as a text-book for schools 
or a manual for private studies. The second Tf 
is less comprehensive, and not equally elabo- 
rately prepared, but written with a somewhat 
freer hand; and, as the subject discussed is a 
very broad one, much that is found in this 
latter book is complementary to what is con- 
tained in the former. Both books may, there- 
fore, be profitably used by the same person. 


Mr. Jonn KENNEDY, who has made the art 
of teaching a special study, read a paper be- 





* THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. By James De Mille, 
M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 564. 

+THt PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC, AND THEIR APPLI- 
CATION. By Adams §, Hill, Professor in Howard Col- 
lege. With an Appendix, comprising General Rules 
for Punctuation. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Small 12mo. Pp. 296. 





fore the New York State Teachers’ Association 
at Plattsburg, in July of last year, which was 
heard with much favor by those present, and 
afterwards printed in pamphlet form for a 
more extensive use. So encouraged, he has 
since expanded the theme into a small yol- 
ume,* in which he discusses, with a good 
degree of fullness and much force, many of 
the various points that fall within the range 
of the ethics of common or public schools. In 
doing this he discusses more especially the 
conditions requisite, in respect to the commu- 
nity to be served, and for the parents, the 
pupils, and also the teachers. Next the rights 
of these several parties are discussed; and last 
of all the various problems involved are con- 
sidered, and practical conclusions evolved, in 
each case. The book is full of valuable sug- 
gestions, and its reading could not fail to do 
good among those for whom it is especially 
intended. 


A BROOKLYN RECTOR, yielding to the pop- 
ular impulse of the day, having preached eight 
sermons on the subject of the dark side of the 
future life, now sends them forth in a book.ft 
His position, as stated, is that of doubt. He 
recognizes and confesses the dark shadow that 
Scripture throws upon this subject, but is evi- 
dently unwilling to accept the evident implica- 
tions of the utterances of the New Testament on 
the subject. The temper and spirit of the work 
is calm, though a little one-sided, and the result 
of the whole is‘ni/. The book contains noth- 
ing at all that may not be found more ably 
stated elsewhere. 


Memoirs of William Francis Abbott, by 
Francis Winthrop Palfrey (Houghton, Osgood 
& Company, 12mo, pp. 309), is an appreciative 
tribute to the memory of a brilliant young 
officer,—one of the many who were brought to 
the front by the eyents of the late war, and 
who by the same causes were hurried on to 
early graves. It is evidently the work of a 
loving hand, who found a sad pleasure in 





*THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. THE ETHICS OF 
Scuoon Rexations. By John Kennedy, Instructor in 
Teachers’ Institutes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
24mo. Pp. 205. 

+ THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. Eight Sermons on 
the Doctrine of Future Punishment. By Charles H. 
Hall, D, D. New York: T. Whittaker, Bible House. 
12mo. Pp. 180. 
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dwelling among the reminiscences of a deceased 
companion. The book is largely made up of 
letters from camps and fields and hospitals, 
sent by the subject of the book to his personal 
friends, which, though of no especial public or 
historical interest, very fully reveal the heart 
of their writer. 


Keramos and Other Poems (Houghton, Osgood 
& Company) is the title of the latest issued of 
Longfellow’s poems. They make up a neat 
volume of 148 pages, put up in the best style 
of the Riverside press. Most of these pieces 
have before appeared in various periodicals. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
AND Pusiicarion House.—The Queer Home ; 
or, Rugby Court. By Annette Lucille Noble. 
18mo. Pp. 450. A vivacious and decidedly 





readable story, with good moral lessons.—— 
The Temperance Lesson Book. A Series of 
Short Lessons on Alcohol and its Action on 
the Body. Designed for Reading in Schools 
and Families. By Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, M. D., ete.———-The National Temperance 
Society has just published, in a pamphlet of 
thirty-five pages, an address by the Rev. Jo- 
seph Cook, of Boston, entitled, Temperance and 
Republican Institutions. It is an able presenta- 
tion of the relations of the liquor-traffic to 
popular government. Its admonitions con- 
cerning the public perils which the drink- 
traffic involves are timely and of profound 
importance. Per dozen, one dollar; single 
copy, ten cents. J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade- 
Street, New York. 

From D. Lorunor & Company, Boston.— 
Harrie; or, School-girl Life. 18mo. Pp. 128. 
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OUR “ INVALIDES.” 

THE weakest and the worst point of the 
Methodist itinerancy, as that system is admin- 
istered in this country, is the want of any 
adequate provisions for the support of its dis- 
abled or worn-out ministers and the families 
of deceased ministers. The theory of that sys- 
tem is that during the time of his effective 
service a minister shall receive, year by year, 
“the amount necessary to furnish a comforta- 
ble support ” for himself and family, of which 
necessary amount the Church he serves, and 
from whose voluntary contributions his sup- 
port is derived, is constituted the arbiter; and 
even that estimate, when duly made out, does 
not amount to a legal claim. As a rule, how- 
ever, the Churches, it is believed, deal fairly 
with their ministers, though from a variety of 
causes the amounts estimated are often pain- 
fully small, and of these a large proportion 
remains forever unpaid. Still, we are not dis- 
posed to complain very loudly against the rate 
of support which the Churches, as a whole, 
extend to their pastors; though there are, no 
doubt, in all the conferences cases of individual 
hardships, and in some of them the average 
rate of allowances is painfully insufficient. 
But since the conferences provide a field of 





labor for each of their effective members, with 
a more or less nearly adequate support, the 
effective Methodist traveling preacher may be 
accounted as tolerably well provided for, at 
least in the older conferences. 

But for the non-effective ministers, who con- 
stitute nearly one-fifth of the whole, most of 
whom may be presumed to be poor (since 
they have spent the whole term of their active 
lives laboring for only a bare living), and they 
are also presumably no longer able to gain a 
livelihood for themselves (because they are 
“worn out ”)—for these indigent and helpless 
veterans the Church makes only the most in- 
sufficient provisions. No law or provision of 
the Discipline indicates any definite amounts 
to which such persons may be entitled, but the 
whole matter of determining that question, 
and from what sources any thing may be de- 
rived, is left to each of the annual confer- 
ences to determine finally for its own members. 
And since there are more than ninety annual 
conferences, many of which are made up al- 
most entirely of very poor Churches, and 
whose effective ministers receive very inade- 
quate supports, it may be presumed that the 
provisions for the non-effective members of all 
such conferences must be painfully inadequate. 
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In some of the older and more wealthy con- 
ferences a worn-out, preacher, if he is known 
to be without other means of support, may 
receive a stipend of from one to two hundred 
dollars a year (and once and a half or twice 
that amount if he has a wife), made up chiefly 
from collections taken up in the Churches; 
but in most of the conferences, and especially 
those on the frontiers of the work, much less 
than this is done, verging down to very little 
or absolutely nothing. 

The effect of this state of things can not fail 
to be sadly damaging to the morale of the 
ministry as a working force designed to be 
exclusively devoted to their “one work.” The 
minister in active life can not fail to antici- 
pate the surely approaching event of his ceas- 
ing to be effective, and therefore he is warned 
by the facts of the case to lay by something 
out of his not over-abundant income against 
the demands of that coming “rainy day.” 
Out of this grow several much - to-be -depre- 
cated results. His mind must be more or less 
clouded by the shadow of the certainly coming 
days of want, and to guard against this he 
must deny himself and his family some of 
even the simple necessaries of life, which are 
recognized as such by those whom he serves. 
He is also continually tempted, if possible, to 
engage in some outside work, in order to in- 
crease his income; and so he becomes a lec- 
turer, or he writes for the press, or, still worse, 
he engages in some speculation or accepts some 
secular agency, that he may in some way make 
provision against the dreaded poverty that 
comes with superannuation. The bad effects 
of all this are but very inadequately appre- 
ciated by those who are interested in the ef- 
fectiveness and the good name of the Methodist 
ministry, while to those engaged in these things 
they not infrequently prove little better than 
a disappointment and a snare. 

Another result, scarcely less deplorable in 
its effects, is the uncertain tenure by which 
membership in the traveling connection has 
been and still is held. Statistics show a terri- 
ble drain upon the working force of the trav- 
eling ministry into the ranks of the local 
ministry, where in very many cases brightest 
lights are effectually hid under a bushel. Men 
of independent spirits and constitutionally 
self-reliant— especially when they find the 
claims of their natural dependents pressing 





upon them—become restive under the re- 
straints of a position that, while it fails to 
make any provision itself, forbids them to 
adequately care for their own households; 
and therefore they seek in a location to better 
their estate. That this is in most cases a vir- 
tual casting off of the vows of the ministry, 
and that it is often only an escape from a bad 
to a worse estate financially, may indeed be 
urged as dissuasives against taking such a 
course; but the loss actually sustained by the 
denomination is none the less real. Its safest 
remedy would be a sure and moderately suffi- 
cient provision for the comfortable mainte- 
nance of the worn-out veterans of the travel- 
ing ministry. 

The man who has reached middle life in the 
ministry is usually disqualified for successfully 
prosecuting almost any secular calling. When, 
therefore, the conference has received a man 
into its membership, and has had his services 
until he has become, by age and habits, dis- 
qualified for any other profession or calling in 
life, there rests upon that body a most sacred 
obligation to keep him and find a place for 
him; and when for any cause he ceases to be 
available, then to retire him with a moderate 
competency. The entrance into the confer- 
ences can not, readily, be too carefully guarded 
against the admission of the wrong persons; 
but the most sacred demands of right and 
of honor, and, as well, the highest claims of a 
wise expediency, all concur in asking a just 
and proper provision for the no longer effective 
traveling ministers. The lack of such a pro- 
vision is a capital defect in our system, as 
practically administered. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. 

THE question of the day in_religious and 
theological circles, is that of the state of the 
impenitent dead. The whole body of specific 
tenets that formerly divided Universalists 
from orthodox believers of all classes and de- 
nominations are now struggling, not in an as- 
sault against the outworks of the Churches, 
but within their own bodies and among their 
own members. There has, indeed, come to be, 
in this matter, a full realization of the say- 
ing, “And a man’s -foes shall be those of his 
own household.” So much as this is patent 
and undeniable, whatever differences of opin- 
ion there may be respecting the causes of the 
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existing state of the case, or as to what shall be 
the issue of the pending discussions. Respect- 
ing both of these we have now a word to say. 

Great revolutions in public thinking never 
come by accidents, and seldom are produced 
by sudden impulses or influences; and most 
assuredly the changes that have evidently oc- 
curred in the public mind, in respect to the 
fature life, have come about neither suddenly 
nor from other than obvious causes. Any one 
who has been a steady Church goer, and accus- 
tomed to hear sermons for half a century, as 
has the writer hereof, knows very well that a 
great change has taken place in the subject- 
matter of religious discourses, and in their 
style and tone also. Generally there has been 
a falling away from both the expository and 
the doctrinal features of preaching. Clear 
and definite statements of the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Bible have fallen out of use; so 
much so, that very little differences would be 
detected by the most critical hearer, whether 
he were sitting under the ministrations of a 
Universalist or a Unitarian, or of a Calvinist 
or an Arminian. And this unification of the 
voice of the pulpit has been chiefly effected by 
eliminating from its utterances those great re- 
ligious doctrines for which zealous men for- 
merly contended, and against which another 
class of religious teachers protested and de- 
claimed. And among the things that have 
been especially avoided is, perhaps, beyond all 
others, any clear and definite statements of be- 
lief in respect to the future and eternal destiny 
of those who die in their sins. A generation 
of English-speaking nominal Christians have 
grown up without any clear and well-defined 
teaching in regard to these things; and though 
the traditional faith on these points has not 
been unknown, yet that fact has availed very 
little among a people with whom it is accounted 
a sign of superior intelligence, and of manly 
independence to break away from the opinions 
and instructions of their fathers. 

In the matter of our Sunday-school instrue- 
tion, the same absence of specific doctrinal 
teaching is still more lamentably evident. We 
yield to no other in our appreciation of the 
Sunday-school as a religious agency of untold 
capabilities for good; but at the same time we 
are compelled to confess a deep and painful 
conviction that these capabilities are but very 
partially realized. From adate beyond which 





no accounts extend, down to our own times, a 
certain amount of doctrinal knowledge was 
required of every Christian child, without 
which the privileges of a place in the visible 
Church could not be had. It is so still in the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant Episcopal, 
and some others of the more Churchly of the 
Churches. But in the specifically evangelical 
denominations, with their “Unions” and “ In- 
ternational Lessons,” the Catechism has been 
discarded, and all definitely doctrinal teaching 
given up. We venture the opinion that as to the 
great leading truths of the Gospel the present 
generation of young people in the Church, 
with all our boasted advantages, are very much 
behind the status of their parents and grand- 
parents at their ages. And being unlearned in 
the doctrines of the Gospel they are, of course, 
unstable, and easily carried away by every 
wind of doctrine. 

Each age, or generation, has its distinctive 
characteristics, and these very largely affect 
even its theological thinking. Our age is 
not especially a stern and robust one; on 
the contrary, it is inclined to be complaisant, 
to make compromises, to yield a point, if nec- 
essary, in order to maintain good fellowship, 
or to escape the suspicion of being narrow- 
minded. On the contrary, the Gospel as a 
system, whether of doctrine or of duty, is ab- 
solutely unyielding as to its postulates and ex- 
acting in its demands. The spirit that dis- 
tinguished the Reformers of three hundred 
years ago, or the Puritans of two hundred, 
or the Methodists of one hundred years ago, 
is not the animating spirit of our times. The 
pulpit and the so-called religious press have 
caught this easy-going spirit of the times, and 
they pitch their tones accordingly. Our po- 
lite congregations demand that their ministers 
shall “ prophesy smooth things” to them ; and 
our polite and cultured ministers are only too 
glad to fall in with the popular demand. Even 
the least spiritual of men are quite willing to 
hear of the divine clemency toward sinners, 
and if such make a part of the congregation, 
there is, of course, a disposition to please them, 
with a theme so excellent, and a corresponding 
disinclination to give offense by menacing them 
with the severities of the divine law. It has 
thus come to pass, that even in our orthodox 
pulpits the severer features of the Gospel are 
effectually concealed; the danger incurred 
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through disobedience and impenitence is al- 
most entirely ignored, and the stronger mo- 
tives of fear, and the forebodings of the wrath 
to come, are quite disused. Even our modern 
evangelists, who seem to undertake to convert 
people by contract, accomplish their work 
without the aid of any considerable amount of 
conviction of sin, or of dread of its conse- 
quences. 

The distinctive features of Calvinism—its 
famous “ Five Points,” as set forth by the Synod 
of Dort—have lost favor, and ceased to be pro- 
mulgated. But in giving up these harsh and 
extra-Scriptural and super-logical conclusions 
of that system, our so-called Calvinistic 
Churches have, in very many cases, oscillated 
into virtual Pelagianism, with its denial, or 
explaining away, of the doctrine of original 
sin, of man’s inability to save himself, of the 
necessity and the proper character of the 
atonement, and of the work of the Holy Spirit 
in human redemption. And since there re- 
mitins so little need of Christ and of the Holy 
Ghost, but little is said about either of these 
as divine persons. And with all these elim- 
inated from the lessons of the pulpit, the re- 


siduum is indeed an “emasculated theology.” 
Very little now is heard about the “exceeding 


sinfulness of sin,” nothing of the fearfulness 


of the “ wrath to come,” while the very thought 
of the “anger of the Almighty,” or the “ wrath 
of the Lamb,” is simply horrible, and not to 
beendured. So the people have been instructed, 
and, as is natural, so they have gladly con- 
sented to believe. “As priest as people.” Some 
one in pointing out the specific difference be- 
tween Universalists and Unitarians, has said 
that, while the former believe that God is too 
good to damn them, the latter believe them- 
selves to be too good to be damned. Could all 
those in our nominally orthodox Churches who 
place themselves in one or the other of these 
categorics be removed there would be found 
in many of them a beggarly display of empty 
pews, while not a few pulpits would be vacated. 
Such people may, indeed, nominally accept a 
creed of quite another kind because it has 
come down to them from their ecclesiastical 
fathers; and they hear or read Scripture Jes- 
sons and sing hymns that, properly understood, 
teach other and less pleasant doctrines. But 
these are only the prescriptive utterances of 
their formal services; but to be told of their 





sins, and warned of their danger of eternal 
death, is not to be tolerated. So the people 
demand, and so the preachers order their 
teachings. 

In the direction thus indicated may cer- 
tainly be found the chief causes of the popular 
defection from the traditional and Scriptural 
doctrines that were formerly held and cher- 
ished in the Church. There were then, as now, 
unbelievers and heretics, but, not as now; they 
were outside of the Church, and were recog- 
nized as its enemies. But the time came when 
the people would not endure sound doctrine, 
“having itching ears,” and another class of 
teachers came into favor, who, imitating the 
earliest teacher of falsehood, assured the peo- 
ple, in the name of God, that they “shall not 
surely die.” And as all this is especially ac- 
ceptable to men who love sin, but dread death, 
it is, of course, seized upon and believed with- 
out overmuch careful inquiry about its reason- 
ableness, and its agreement with the Word 
of God. 

If, then, we have rightly pointed out the 
cause of the prevalence of the pestilent and 
destructive heresies of the day, we have at the 
same time suggested the means necessary for 
combating them. The evil has come upon us 
by reason of a lowering of the tone of the 
divine Word, as held forth in the teachings of 
the Churches, and by a partial presentation of 
the character of God, obscuring his attributes 
of eternal truth, justice, and righteousness, so 
that only the secondary attribute of mercy or 
beneficence appears. The fatherhood of God is 
made especially prominent, but even that is 
robbed of paternal authority and governmental 
rights in his own household. The idea of his 
essential and unchangeable holiness and of his 
intense hatred of sin is quite overlooked; and 
any view of his rectorial authority, by virtue 
of which he can “in no wise spare the guilty,” 
is entirely ignored. Indeed, the God of the 
modern pulpit seems to be little better than a 
goodish sort of being, whose chief purpose is to 
please his children of the human family, with- 
out much regard to their moral characters and 
conduct; and, of course, such a theology has 
no use for a hell. The faithful preaching of 
“the Gospel of the Son of God,” as contra- 
distinguished from this namby-pamby the- 
osophy, is the only possible remedy for our 
present evils. 





